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LAWYERS. 


We append below a list of leading lawyers in 


different portions of the United States. 
: . Legal: business, collections, and requests for 


local information will meet with prompt atten- 


tion at their hands: 


HENRY C. TERRY, Bullitt Building, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Lost Heirs, Boston, Mass. 
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Broad St., Charleston, S.C. 


CHARLES J. HUNT, Carew Building, 
Cor. Fifth & Vine, Cincinnati, O. 


EDWIN S. PULLER, 320-32! Com- 
mercial Building, St. Louis, Mo. | 


HARRY EMMONS, Law Building, 
Ninth & Market Sts., Wilming- 





ton, Del. 


JOHN MOFFITT, 91 | Ashland Block, 
Chicago, Ill. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


SECRETARY GRESHAM’S SURRENDER OF 
JAPANESE REFUGEES. 


FEW weeks ago the American newspapers published a re- 
4 port that two Japanese “spies,” who had taken refuge with 
our Consul-General, Mr. Jernigan, at Shanghai, were surren- 
dered, by order of Secretary Gresham, to the Chinese authorities 
and executed. A subsequent report that the spies had been sub- 
jected to inhuman torture was promptly denied. But now the 
torture is confirmed in a shocking story of the affair told in a let- 
ter from Shanghai by Mr. Julian Ralph, the Eastern correspond- 
ent of Harper's Weekly, who regards the position of America 
in China as humiliating and not free from the danger of disaster. 
Mr. Ralph writes as an impartial observer and claims to express, 
not merely his own individual sentiment, but the general feeling 
of the American colony in Shanghai. He declares that Secretary 
Gresham's surrender of the Japanese suspects was a blunder and 
a dangerous precedent which China is ready to use against our 
own citizens. 

The facts as given by Mr. Ralph are as follows: 

“When fifteen hundred Japanese assembled in Shanghai to 
avail themselves of the protection offered by the United States 
Government, they said to Mr. T. R. Jernigan, the United States 
Consul-General, that they were delighted to throw themselves 
wholly in our care, certain that no harm could befall them. It 
was understood that, as merchants and students, they were free 
to remain here in the position of wards of our Government. 
Suddenly two Japanese were arrested on the French third of the 
foreign settlement at Shanghai. In the French jail they were 
kept twenty-four hours, and searched and cross-examined They 
asked to be sent to our Consul, and this was done. The Chinese 
Taoutai (Governor of the region) demanded their surrender as 
spies. Mr. Jernigan, supposing that American protection was 
not an empty phrase, made a desperate struggle to keep them in 
his control long enough for our Government to devise some means 
of giving them a full and fair trial, and then sending them to 
Japan if innocent, or to the Chinese officials if guilty. Hecabled 
the Minister at Tokio and young Mr. Denby at Pekin, begging 
them to assist in obtaining delay and devising genuine protec- 
tion. He could not, under diplomatic rules, cable Mr. Gresham 
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direct. Tokio and Pekin worked in harmony with Shanghai, 
until word came from Washington that protection to Japanese 
meant the surrender of such people to their angry enemies. Mr. 
Gresham cabled this definition in a brief order to give up the 
spies. 


The Chinese, it is stated, gave the fullest assurances that if the 
prisoners were surrendered, they should neither be tortured nor 
put to death, but these pledges have been shamefully violated. 
We quote Mr. Ralph again: 


“They took the young men to Nankin, where they tortured 
them for two—some say for three—days. They made them kneel 
on iron chains, with a bar of wood across their legs, and men 
standing on the bar. They pulled out their finger-nails. They 
put chains on their wrists, and poured boiling-water on the chains 
until the metal ate its way to the prisoners’ bones. They crushed 
They mashed into jelly the tender- 
est, the most sensitive members of their bodies. When death 
was about to have its own way with their mutilated frames, it 
was hurried by the executioner’s sword.” 


the tongues of the two men. 


Mr. Ralph does not charge Secretary Gresham with any viola- 


tion of the rules of international law. He admits that Japan 
cannot accuse us of any breach of faith; but he thinks interfer- 
ence was warranted by the claims of justice and humanity. He 


says: 


“We assumed the protectorate in both countries, and when 
these two Japanese were arrested our Consul-General here believed 
that by delay and time for a study of the case our Government 
could order an inquiry in the Mixed (or Chinese and Anglo- 
Saxon) Court in Shanghai, or could arrange some tribunal that 
should be satisfactory for the reception of evidence to justify the 
surrender or protection of the accused men. A higher influence 
than law—that of common humanity—seemed to demand that a 
country which we officially characterize as semi-civilized should 
not be allowed to wreak its anger upon our wards until we were 
satisfied that they had offended that nation’s laws. But we 
missed that fine point of humanity, and surrendered the men.” 


Mr. Gresham's attention having been called to Mr. Ralph's 
statements and charges, the Secretary declared that Mr. Ralph 
was not duly acquainted with all the facts in the case. Accord 
ing to Mr. Gresham, this Government did all it could in the case, 
and its action has been fully indorsed by the Japanese min- 
ister himself, who gave assurances that his Government had no 
grievance against us and would insist on the same treatment of 
any Chinese accused of being spies and found anywhere in Japan. 
The character of the protectorate assumed by us, Mr. Gresham 
defined as follows 


“In the early part of the troubles between China and Japan 
each country had asked the United States to instruct their repre- 
sentatives to take charge of its archives and have a care for the 
interests of its citizens in the enemy’s country. China agreed to 
the proposal that our Government should extend its kind offices 
in this way to Japan, and the Japanese Government was equally 
ready to concede the privilege to the Chinese. Neither govern- 
ment, however, gave our representatives the right to act officially 
as the representatives of the other. The only authority which 
our representatives could have had for any other than strictly 
unofficial service would have had to come from the consent of the 
Government within whose jurisdiction they served, just as such 
authority is required in the case of every Minister we accredit to 
any foreign court. 

“In the capacity in which we were acting at that time, there 
was nothing for us to do, as the Japanese Minister himself ad- 


mitted, but to surrender the young men. In order to avoid any 
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mistakes through haste, however, I saw the Chinese Minister in 
Washington and suggested that, as our Minister, Mr. Denby, 
was away from his post, we hoped that the Chinese Government 
would not try the young men until his return. The Minister 
cabled to his Government and received its assurance that this 
should be done. . 

“Although we exercise extra-territorial jurisdiction in cases 
where our own people are accused of offending against the laws 
of an Oriental power and require their trial in a consular court, 
we cannot demand that privilege in behalf of citizens or subjects 
of foreign governments even when we are trying to play a 
friendly part between two combatants. As long as we recognize 
the belligerency of foreign powers, we are obliged to grant them 
certain authority incidental to a stage of war.” 

The Secretary also states that several facts warranted the sus- 
picion that the two Japanese were spies, such as their dressing as 
Chinese citizens, and the finding of certain inculpating papers in 
their possession. The Secretary’s explanation is regarded as 
So far as China’s 
breach of faith is concerned, these journals urge that the United 


wholly unsatisfactory by a portion of the Press. 


States demand an ample apology and indemnity from the Chinese 
Government. 


A Quibbling Reference to Technical Rules.—‘‘ In the face of Mr. 
Ralph’s accounts of the devilish malignity with which the refu- 
gees were treated, the Secretary shifts his ground, and, no longer, 
denying the fact, tries, by pleading the prescriptions of inter- 
national law, to excuse himself for abandoning the luckless 
Japanese to their tormentors. Now, it is unquestionably true 
that, if China were recognized as a civilized country, our diplo- 
matic or consular representatives would be bound to deliver to 
the legally constituted authorities refugees accused of crime, 
upon: receiving assurances that they would be duly tried before 
a tribunal having jurisdiction of the alleged offense. For exam- 
ple, during the Franco-German war of 1870-71, Mr. Washburn, 
our Minister at Paris, was instructed to extend all kind offices 
consistent with international law to the Germans shut up in the 
French capital. If a German, however, who had sought an 
asylum at the American Legation, had been demanded by the 
French authorities on the charge that he was a spy, Mr. Wash- 
burn must, in conformity to international law, have surrendered 
him. But mark the reason of the rule. It is based on the as- 
sumption that the dictates of humanity will not be set at naught 
by the delivery of alleged offenders to a civilized country, the 
courts of which are known to treat accused or convicted persons 
in a just, equitable, and humane way. In the case, however, 
where the Power demanding such surrender is one like China, 
which all civilized Powers have officially stigmatized as non- 
civilized, it is plain that the rule of international law, superse- 
ding the natural promptings of humanity, does not apply. Ces- 
sante ratione, cessat et ipsa lex [The reason ceasing, the law 
itself ceases]. The United States, in common with every other 
civilized Power, has officially declined to recognize China as 
civilized, by refusing to permit American citizens accused of 
committing offenses in China to be tried before Chinese tribunals, 
and by insisting that the mixed or consular courts shall have ex- 
clusive jurisdiction in such cases. 

“The only shadow of pretext for exposing Japanese to the in- 
fernal torture from which Europeans would have been shielded is 
the quibbling technical- 
ity that Japan would 
have expected the sur- 
render of Chinese under 
analogous circumstances. 
But Japan is civilized, in 
fact, and the fact is on 
the point of obtaining 
universal acknowledg- 
ment from all civilized 
Powers. Throughout the 
present war, the conduct 

— of the Japanese forces, 
A DUTCH VIEW OF ENGLAND'S DESIRE FOR not only toward civilians 
a but toward their prison- 


P aie ! 
F og Bull (in despair)—Oh! good people: ers, has been exemplary 
ow can you look on unconcerned while ; 
to a degree that is ama- 


the Japanese kill my best customer ? . : 
—The Weekblad voor Nederland. zing, when one considers 
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the barbarities committed by their opponents. Taking cogni- 
zance of this and other proofs, England has already recognized by 
treaty the right of Japan to figure among civilized Powers: 
treaty to a like effect is about to be submitted to our Senate: 


a 
all 
the great States of Continental Europe are ready to take the same 
course. There was, therefore, no moral justification, and only 
the merest shred of a technical excuse, for Gresham's surrender 
of the Japanese petitioners for American protection against the 
horrors of a Chinese torture-chamber.”—7he Sun (Dem.), New 


York. 


An Offense Against a Law Higher than Legal Codes.—‘‘ The 
story is one which it is impossible to read without a shudder, and 
for the circumstance that there should have been such a story to 
relate, Secretary Gresham, with his extraordinary notion of in- 
ternational obligation, is primarily responsible. It 
difference upon what 


admits of explanation or excuse. 


makes no 
legal or technical grounds his conduct 
It cannot, in view of the shock- 
ing results attending it—results which it was his duty to foresee, 
his duty to anticipate — it cannot be successfully defended, 
Whether according to international law and international usages 
the American Consul had a right to retain the Japanese refugees 
in his keeping is a question which, however determined, does 
not affect the merits of the case. There is ample ground for 
holding that he had; but, rightor noright, he should have ad 





ne 
so, and had he refused to obey the incomprehensible dictates of 
the State Department, the American people would have sustained 
him in his refusal. The case was governed by a higher law than 
that of any legal code or diplomatic convention. Every consid- 
eration of honor and of common humanity required that those 
young Japs, against whom no offense had been established, 
whose offense, if there was any, was purely political, should re 
ceive the protection which they had so confidingly, and as it 
turned out so mistakenly, invoked. 

“Tf the law did not cover their case a way should have been 
found to secure their safety. 
about that. 
that he could not bring himself formally to direct the Consul to 


There need have been no difficulty 
If Mr. Gresham is such a stickler for technicalities 


retain the boys in his custody, he should have conveniently for- 
gotten to take any explicit action in the premises, while indirectly 
conveying to the Consul an intimation to keep his prisoners. 
There are ways and means of doing these things which men of 
ability and good sense understand and practice, and Mr. Gresham 
should have done anything at all than what he did. As it is, the 
blood of these tortured and murdered Japs is on his head, and the 
honor of this Nation has been stained in a fashion that the Amer- 
ican people will neither forget nor forgive."— 7he North Amerv- 


can (Rep.), Philadelphia. 


We Could Not Prevent the Crime.—‘ The episode of the seiz- 
ure or surrender of the two Japanese young men at the American 
Consulate at Shanghai occasioned some vigorous fault-finding at 
the time. Mr. Ralph’s letter only reawakens the feeling excited 
at first. But while it was settled at once that the United States 
had no right to fight for the lives of the yonng men, especially 
since Japan herself acknowledged that we could do no more than 
was done, the story told by Mr. Ralph as to the torturing of the 
prisoners is enough to stir up disgust with the Chinese in any 
breast. The two lads were accused of being spies and were 
found, it is said, with incriminating papers upon them. But 
whether that is the truth or not cannot alter the question of 
China’s right to seize them. It may be regretable that we 
cannot prevent such crimes, but at present it is not within our 
legal rights to do so. Japan admitted this when the prisoners 
were surrendered. But it is pleasant to think that this thing 
cannot go on much longer.”—7he Journal ([nd.), Providence. 


Premature Attacks.—‘‘The outcry over the surrender to the 
Chinese authorities of two Japanese spies by our Consul in 
Shanghai is at least premature. As far as the facts have been 
made public they show that Secretary Gresham had no other 
course open to him. Even his professional assailant in this city 
[The reference is to The Sun.—Ed. Dicest] admits this by con- 
ceding that ‘a quibbling reference to the technical rules’ would 
appear to justify him. As the Japanese Minister in Washington 
also admits that the surrender was unavoidable, the case would 
seem to be one for a wise holding of one’s peace until the exact 
facts have been brought to light."—7ke Evening Post (/nd.), 
New York. 
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CAN FOOTBALL BE REFORMED? 


_—. Eastern papers are making a heavy drive at football— 


especially inter-collegiate football. The change of rules 


since last year, abolishing “the flying wedge” and other forms of 
mass-play subject to abuse, was expected to result in less rough 
playing and fewer casualties this season. 


The Yale- Harvard ¢ 


The expectation has 
Ne )- 


vember 24, is generally described as exceeding in brutality any 


not been realized. ame at Springfield, 


y 
. 


game of previous years. ‘The newspaper accounts are filled with 


1 “ 5 | . ” | } se 
graphic descriptions of the “slugging” which resulted in “a fri 


ht 


ful laceration of the eye for Butterworth,” “a broken leg for 
Brewer,” “a broken collar-bone for Wrightington,” “a broken 
nose for Hallowell,” and “concussion of the brain for Murphy.” 
Six men were taken off the field disabled, and two more ordered 
-“slueging.” Most of the injured were Harvard men, and 


the blame is generally charged upon Yale for precipitating vio- 


lence. In the game on Thanksgiving Day between Harvard 
and the University of Pennsylvania, played in Philadelphia, five 


of the Harvard players were injured so badly as to be taken off 


the field. Harvard Yale- 


Princeton game on Saturday, December, 1, was won by Yale, by 


In each game was defeated. The 


a score of 24 to o. 

The papers are devoting much space to animated discussion on 
the duty of college authorities, the view being general that the 
game must be reformed or inter-collegiate matches must be sup- 


pressed. 


The Game Seriously Threatened.—‘* No one can possibly argue 
that the merits of any sport outweigh such an exhibition of ex- 
haustion, collapse, and broken bones as that crowded into Satur- 
day afternoon on Hampden Park. And that exhibition stands on 
} 


record always to be used as an argument against the game by its 


g 
opponents. Defenders of football may say that this game was 
exceptional, as it certainly was, but there it isin history, showing 
what may happen in any football game in which the contestants 
are intense in their rivalry. Surely, if the sport fails to survive 
this blow, no one will be responsible save the players themselves 
at both Harvard and Yale—and let no one try to divide the blame 
unequally between them. 

“And the game is seriously threatened. For it is impossible 
to ascribe the violence of Saturday’s contest to any special kind 
Last year the flying wedge and momentum plays were 
made the scapegoat of all the accidents of football. 


of tactics. 
The public 
were easily deceived in that matter, even those who were the bit- 
terest critics of the game, and when the playing rules were re- 
vised last Winter, with momentum plays prohibited, the critics at 
The Republi- 


can does not claim to be a great football authority, yet this paper 


once claimed a great victory for milder football. 


was about the only newspaper in the country that pronounced 
that revision utterly useless in mitigating the inherent ro 


igre ighness 
of football. 


Such was the irony of fate that the most violent 
contest seen in years was played under those revised rules, and, 
moreover, with the chairman of the committee, Mr. 
Moffat, asumpire. Zhe Republican's original position has in one 
respect been well established, which was that the game is inher- 
ently rough and can never be made free from violence and danger 
without transforming it into an entirely different sport. But the 
other part of 7ze Republican's position, that football is a good 
game to be played by college students, when carefully prepared 
for it, 


revision 


was given avery hard blow on Saturday by these young 
gentlemen from Harvard and Yale.”"—7he Republican, Spring- 
field. 


Worse than a Prize-Fight.—‘t The football game between Yale 
and Harvard at Hampden Park, Springfield, Saturday, demon- 
strated that it is the actions of the men more than the presence or 
absence of rules that makes the game rough and brutal. Satur- 
day’s game was undoubtedly the worst exhibition of recklessness 
and brutality that has been publicly made since the days of the 
Roman gladiators. 

“It was worse than a prize-fight in every way. There were 
more men engaged, more of them were injured, and three of 
them were hurt more severely than is usually the case with the 


defeated pugilist in the prize-ring. Six men were so badly dis- 
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abled that they were forced to leave the game, but many of those 
who were on the field at the end of the contest were so weak that 
they were scar< ely able to stand 


1 
+ t ti 


“The roughness was not the result of the new rules; it was in 


direct opposition to them. It 


was caused by the endeavors of 


the individual players on both sides to outdo their op] 


Ss 
Sf 


Flagrant violations of the rules were frequent. A few were pun- 
ished, but many more escaped the notice of the umpire 
“The only good point in this particular game was its il 
tion of patriotism brought to perfection. ‘There were young, t 
derly reared boys, strug; with every muscle and every nerve, 
and bones were tired and aching, when 


nature was protesting with every movement, when every play 
entailed fresh agony. They were fig 
} 


iting for the honor of their 
lags, and some of them fought until they were literally 


respective I 
unable to make another motion. It was, however, only an illus- 
ration of what might be expected of them did they find it neces- 
sary to enter a greater and more important contest, for the honor 


of their country.”— 7%e Palladium, New Haven. 


A Possible Remedy in Increase of Officials.- 


strongest ‘supporter of the game must acknowledge regretfully 


“Even the 


that too much was made of the opportunities of indulging the 


u 
brutal side of our nature which present themselves under the 


present style of play. 
and 


srutal tactics there were, without excuse 


without reason—tactics not inherent in the 


game, and possible of being eradicated when the game is played 
at its best. 


necessarily 


“A too lenient public opinion has permitted the growth of 
abuses which the reaction resulting in the new rules adopted this 
year has not yet been able effectively to overcome, though there 
is no inherent reason why further modifications should not bring 
about that result. The intemperate haste with which the referee 
and umpire were censured forgets that the fault lies in the system 


rather than in the individual. No one should doubt the integrity 


of intention of the officials. Each bit of foul tactics stands glar- 
ingly out to the individual observer, who, forgetful of the multi- 
plicity of the duties of the official responsible for the detection of 
that particular sort of offense, cannot understand how it could 
have escaped that person's notice. A possible remedy lies in still 
further increas:ng the number of officials by dividing the respon 
sibility at present reposed in the single umpire and appointing one 
umpire to guard against ‘ off-side’ play and a second umpire whose 
exclusive duty shall be the punishment of every infringement of 
the rules against foul play."—7he Transcript, Boston. 


A Brutalizing Spectacle.—‘‘ We respectfully ask the governing 
bodies of all colleges what they have to say for a game between 
youths presumably engaged in the cultivation of the liberal arts, 
which needs among its preliminaries a supply on the field of 
litters and surgeons ? 
brutalizing. 


Such preparations are not only brutal but 
How any spectator, especially any woman, can 
witness them without a shudder, so distinctly do they recall the 
dueling-field and the prize-ring, we are unable to understand. 
3ut that they are necessary and proper under the circumstances 
the result showed. There were actually seven casualties among 
twenty-two men who began the game. This is nearly 33 per 
cent. of the combatants, a larger proportion than among the 
Federals at Cold Harbor—the bloodiest battle of modern times— 
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and much larger than at Waterloo or Gravelotte. What has 
American culture and civilization to say to this mode of training 
our youth?... 

“Tt may be laid down as a sound rule among civilized people, 
that games which may be won by disabling your adversary, or 
wearing out his strength, or killing him, ought to be prohibited, 
at all events, among its youth. Swiftness of foot, skill and 
agility, quickness of sight, and cunning hands, are things to be 
encouraged in education. The use of brute force against an un- 
equally matched antagonist, on the other hand, is one of the 
most debauching influences to which a young man can be ex- 
posed. ... 

“Help from the colleges in ending this great scandal does not 
seem easy to get, so keen is the competition for students, and so 
powerful the influence of football victories on youthful minds. 
We must therefore appeal to American parents to keep their sons 
out of the game as long as it is anything more than a game of 
swiftness and agility. ... °* 

“There is one characteristic of the new football which all those 
who promise us its reform seem to overlook, and that is that it is 
the only athletic sport which brings the whole bodies of the play- 
ers into violent collision. In baseball, in cricket, in polo, in 
bicycling, in boating, in running, in jumping, the players never 
touch each other except accidentally. The game is won by agil- 
ity, or skill, or bottom. Moreover, each player stands out from 
the others during his performance, so that any violation ef the 
rules, or act of unfairness, is necessarily conspicuous and easily 
detected and punished. In football, on the other hand, the vio- 
lent personal concussion of twenty-two vigorous, highly trained 
young men is not only permissible, but it is a large part of the 
game. Youmay pull, and thrust, and trip up in it to your heart's 
content, and if in addition to this you ‘slug,’ it is, in the mélée, 
which the rules not only permit but provide for, all but impossi- 
ble to discover it. In fact, football is a fight from which kicking 
and fisticuffs are ruled out. If you avoid these, you may do al- 
most anything you please to your opponent’s person in order to 
hinder his progress with or toward the ball. 

“Now, the task which the reformers of the game have set 
themselves is to prevent high-spirited young men, contending 
for victory in a state of the wildest excitement, from losing their 
tempers when being mauled in this way by opponents, and from 
doing things to them which will disable them. Is this possible? 
We doubt if any thinking men of whom this football craze has 
not taken hold will say that it is. Human nature would have to 
be recast or sublimated to make it possible. We do not believe 
the return of the late scandals can be prevented unless the game 
can be reduced to simple kicking and running, and all the experts 
say this would make it very uninteresting, and leave little op- 
portunity for the enormous display of ‘science’ which is now said 
to accompany it.”"— 7he Evening Post (Ind.), New York. 





FOR AN IMMEDIATE DESTRUCTION OF 


INDIAN TRIBES. 


REIGN of terror exists in the Indian Territory, and as a 
consequence the coming Congress will have to consider a 
proposition for the entire dissolution of all tribal relations among 
the Five Nations of red-men, the seizing of their lands under 
eminent domain, and the establishment of a Territorial govern- 
ment. The proposition is made by the special Commission which 
has been investigating the political and economic condition of 
the five civilized tribes, and which consisted of ex-Senator 
Dawes, long known as a champion of Indian interests, A. S. 
McKennon, and M. H. Kidd. In its recent report the Commis- 
sion declares that the self-government granted by the Govern- 
ment to the Indian tribes has proved an utter failure, and that it 
is impossible to enforce the provisions of the treaties with them. 
The tribal governments are corrupt in all their branches, the ad- 
ministration of justice has become a farce, and life and property 
are totally insecure. 
defy the authorities. Fifty-three murders are said to have oc- 
curred in one of the tribes in the last two months. 
With regard to the land, the Commission finds that, instead of 
the common ownership of it by the tribes provided for in the 


Lawless gangs organize train robberies and 
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treaties, the real Indians have been largely prevented from ob- 
taining possession of any part of it. Shrewd whites have secured 
control of vast tracts of land, and more than a third of the do- 
main of one of the tribes is owned by sixty-one citizens. The 
Indians rejected all proposals of the Commission looking toward 
a division of the lands in severalty or a sale of any portion of 
them. 

The report of the Commission closes with the following radical 
recommendations : 

“The United States put the title to a domain of countless wealth and un- 
measured resources in these several tribes or nationalities, but 
conveyance in trust for specific uses, clearly indicated in the 
selves, and for no other purpose. 


it was a 
treaties them- 
It was for the use and enjoyment in com- 
mon of each and every citizen of his tribe, of each and every part of the 
territory thus tersely expressed in one of the treaties, ‘to be held in com- 
mon, so that each and every member of either tribe shall have an equal, 
undivided interest inthe whole.’ The tribes can make no other use of it. 
They have no power to grant it to any one, or to grant to any one an ex- 
clusive use of any portion of it. These tribal governments have wholly 
perverted their high trust, and it is the plain duty of the United States to 
enforce the trust it has so created, and recover for its original uses the do- 
main, and all the gains derived from the perversion of the trust, or dis- 
charge the trustees. 

“The United States also granted to these tribes the power of self-govern- 
ment, not to conflict with the Constitution. They have demonstrated their 
incapacity to govern themselves, and no higher duty can rest upon the 
Government that granted this authority than to revoke it when it 
lamentably failed.” 


has so 


The Indian Doomed to Extinction.—‘‘ The great mass of the 
North American Indian race was never designed by nature to live 
civilized lives. All efforts to induce them or force them to do so 
have failed, and will continue to fail as long as they continue to 
be tried. 

“The reports made recently to the Government regarding the 
state of affairs in the Indian Territory, and as to the condition of 
our own Chippewa tribe, tell the same story. It is the story of 
the Delawares and the Shawnees, the Comanches and the 
Apaches. The race is destined to disappear in all its branches 
within the next few generations. It is absurd to try and place 
the small remnant of it that has thus far survived in touch with 
white civilization. The most that can be done is for this Govern- 
ment to establish and maintain a guardianship over the race 
while its members continue to survive. 

“There never really has been any course left open to the Amer- 
ican people except to treat those poor creatures as it has treated 
them. ‘They have been abused and robbed, no doubt; but the 
Government has done infinitely better for them, all things taken 
into account, than they had a right to expect. 

““When they are kept within certain territorial limits and their 
animal wants are supplied, all is being done that can or should 
be done for them. The Indian reservation must continue to be. 
It must continue to be until the Indian ceases to be.”— 7he Des- 
patch (Dem.), St. Paul. 


The Government Must Keep Faith with the Tribes.—‘ The 
trust which the Commissioners have discovered for use at the 
present time, is one to hold these lands in common, ‘so that each 
and every member of either tribe shall have an equal, undivided 
interest in the whole.’ And the ‘perversion of this high trust,’ 
as the report gravely explains, is that a few Indians, half-breeds, 
and adopted citizens hold enclosed, to their own benefit, a great 
part of the common lands for pasturage and culitvation. This is 
called such a violation of the trust as entitles the United States 
Government ‘to recover for its original uses the domain.’ 

“The theory is ingenious, but it remains to be seen whether it 
will hold water. The Indian Territory was constituted, and the 
tribes were put there, because they gave up other lands of theirs 
which the Government preferred to have. It seems like an after- 
thought to hold that this grant was made on the condition that 
the Indian tribes would always agree to keep their land in com- 
mon, and never to lease any portion of it for cultivation to their 
own citizens. It may be questioned whether any such supposed 
trust was created at the time in the grants made of these lands 

“Beyond doubt the condition of the Indian Territory is bad. 
The lawlessness there is extreme, and Congress must do some- 
thing to check it at the coming session. Perhaps a Territorial 
government would benefit the region, although a better system 
of courts and a more adequate system of marshals and Indian 
police might stop the brigandage and other crime even under the 
present system of Government. Severalty allotment would also 
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probably be a good thing for the progress of the tribes, although 
the Indians insist that the ablest men among them get their 
rights of cultivation and pasturage under regular grants from 
their legislatures, paying rents which provide for free schools 
without direct taxes, and for other tribal expenses. 

“But the great point to observe is that the Government must 
keep its faith with these tribes under a fair and liberal interpreta- 
tion of the treaties, even if they do not accept proposals that we 
consider to be for their advantage. The Commissioners hold 
that although the United States expressly granted to these tribes 
the right of self-government, ‘they have demonstrated their in 
capacity to govern themselves, and no higher duty can rest upon 
the Government that granted this authority than to revoke it 
when it has so lamentably failed.’ But is this a fair statement of 
the case? The frontiersmen and land-grabbers have often taken 
such views, but we have not been wont to get them from so con- 
spicuous a friend of the Indian as Mr. Dawes. It is a matter of 
profound regret if these views are correct. 

‘““However, the Indians have their side of the story. They say 
that one reason why lawlessness exists in the Indian Territory is 
that the tribes are overrun with white intruders, whom the United 
States Government has pledged its word to expel, yet has never 
driven out, while the Indians are no longer able to eject them.”— 
The Sun (Dem.), New York. 


Territorial Government and Citizenship for the Indians.— 
“The Indians must be persuaded to consent to allotment and 
permit the great surplus of land to be sold to actual settlers for 
the benefit of the Five Nations. 

“Tt will take some time to accomplish this, but the Indians of 
the civilized tribes are intelligent enough to see that it will be 
for their interest to have a regular Territorial government, an 
allotment of lands, and American citizenship. This will be a de- 
cided step toward the suppression of lawlessness. ‘The United 
States Court in the Territory would have full criminal jurisdiction, 
and the practice of compelling people to travel the long distance 
to Fort Smith, Ark., to give testimony in criminal cases will be 
abolished. 

“The failure of the communal land system in the Territory is 
noticeable. All the land is held in common, and cannot be alien- 
ated. According to the socialistic notion, such condition will 
produce Heaven upon Earth. But it hasn’t. While the Five 
Nations show great advancement in civilization, and their com- 
munities have schools, churches, stores, and the luxuries of life, 
they are backward in the enforcenient of law. Factions divide 
them, their great heritage of land is wasted, the arrangement 
has retarded development, and the Territory is made a resort by 
criminals from all the neighboring States. The tribes are not 
capable of progressive self-government, and the sooner they can 
be persuaded to abandon the tribal system the better for them and 
the country."—7he Journal (Rep.), Minneapolis. 


A STARTLING BANK DEFALCATION AND ITS 
LESSONS. 


+ te New York Shoe and Leather Bank, regarded as one of 

the strongest in the city, with a surplus of $200,000, sud- 
denly discovered that this surplus, together with an additional 
sum not yet ascertained, had been stolen by a minor employee, 
named Seely, a bookkeeper getting a salary of but $1, 800 a year, 
acting as the agent and confederate of a depositor named Baker, 
a prominent real-estate dealer and lawyer. For eight years the 
stealing has been kept up, the bookkeeper making fictitious entries 
in favor of Baker, and the latter regularly drawing $200 a day 
Without depositing anything. The regular examinations and 
inspections of the bank found nothing in the accounts to attract 
suspicion, and the discovery was made by a change in the system 
of bor kkeeping. Baker, the “depositor,” was found drowned soon 
after the discovery of the robbery, and the bookkeeper disap- 
peared several days before, and is believed to be in Canada. 
Seely seems to have been completely under Baker's control. He 
stated to his lawyer (to whom he made a full confession prior to 
his flight) that his share of the robbery aggregated only $11,000. 


The trouble with the bank’s bookkeeping seems to have been 
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that each man practically audited his own accounts and had ex- 
clusive charge of his books. In other banks clerks are shifted 
from desk to desk, and the danger of doctoring accounts is greatly 
reduced. 

Directors Should Direct.—‘‘Men at the head of great enter- 
prises must, of course, depend largely on their employees, and as 
a general thing their confidence is not abused. Bank officials in 

bordinate capacities are as honest a class of men as can be 
found in the world; but the temptations that beset them are enor 
mous, and their superior officers, in neglecting or performing in 
a perfunctory way the duties that devolve on them, add indirectly 
to those temptations. 

“Bank directors should ever and always direct."—7he Re- 
corder, New York. 


The Public Apathetic.—‘‘It is inconceivable nowadays that 
any well-managed financial institution does not adopt methods, 
at least every week or two, which would disclose fraudulent book- 
keeping. Some banks make it a practice to pay their clerks for 
night work of this kind, and they keep changing the men so as the 
better to guard against collusion. That Seely through a period 
of years could have carried on a subterranean method of book- 
keeping is a reflection on the management of the Shoe and 
Leather Bank which no amount of explanation can suffice to ob- 
literate. , 

“Admitting that there is some element of risk about every bus- 
iness transaction, it has yet to be demonstrated that the banking 
authorities have reduced that risk to a minimum. ‘The worst of 
it is that reported disclosures of robbery do not produce any 
marked effect on the public mind, or even stimulate bank em- 
ployees to move among themselves for the adoption of such 
methods as would more adequately protect them against the dis- 
honest men in their calling. It seems to 7he Eagle that the 
subject is one which might well claim the attention of experts, 
especially as the iaw has already done its share in making stock- 
holders responsible for losses.” —7he Lag Ze, Brooklyn, 


Easy to Eliminate the Risk.—‘‘ Every man familiar with the 
management of well-regulated banks knows that there are only 
by the dishonesty of subordinates. One, 

reduced to a minimum, is by the direct theft of actual money by 
tellers and others handling it; the other, by the collusion with 


two dangers of loss 


outsiders by bookkeepers, as was the case with the Shoe and 
Leather. The former risk has been so minimized that it is prac- 
tically nothing, and since the other might be eliminated, by the 
very simple act of changing, from time to time, the bookkeepers 
from one set of accounts to another, the management which failed 
to do it cannot be held either blameless or competent.”— 7e 
Standard Union, Brooklyn. 


Defalcations due to Carelessness of Managers.—‘‘ Yes, every 
one can now see where the blame really rests. 3ut it is probable 
that in many banks and business houses, where the enormous 
thefts at the Shoe and Leather Bank are discussed, there are 
methods equally loose, where money can be almost as easily ab- 
stracted, and where robbery could be carried on for years without 
being detected. 

“To the carelessness of those in the control of banks most of 
the thefts and defalcations can be traced. Those who handle 
vast sums see how easily a system of false entries and balances 
can be maintained. The temptation grows too strong, a small 
theft is succeeded by larger ones, and the disclosure comes finally 
through recklessness. 

“At every such disclosure the business world stops for a mo- 
ment to denounce the reckless system which made the thefts pos- 
sible. Then many, instead of profiting by the lesson, rush wildly 
ahead, maintaining a business policy equally as reckless. 

“The way to guard against crime is to make detection certain. 
Encouraging those who handle money to believe that it can be 
abstracted and never missed is inviting them to become dis- 
honest.”— 7he Press, Philadelphia. 


Views of Leading Financiers.—‘‘ The presidents of the larger 
institutions, while unwilling to be quoted personally in criticism 
of the methods of bookkeeping, which were partly responsible for 
the undetected continuance of the thefts, were willing to dis- 
cuss the question in the abstract. ‘The stupendousness of the 
loss was grave enough by itself,’ said one veteran banking 
official, ‘but the peculiar phase of the case, to my mind, is the 
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fact that for a period of nearly ten years one man was allowed to 
take charge of one set of books. It is a remarkable exception in 
banking practices that a clerk is allowed to handle a set of books 
without being alternated with a second or third employee. This 
frequent changing is a safeguard generally followed by all insti- 
tutions, and it works satisfactorily. The employees themselves 
admit the justice of such precautionary measures, and little or no 
objection is made to the plan.’ 

“Another bank president stated, when questioned by 7%e 
Financier, whether long-continued drafts on a bank ought not to 
have excited suspicion, said: ‘I cannot imagine how, in an ac- 
count like Baker's, the checking of an amount equivalent to 
nearly $200 a day for so many years did not direct attention to 
him, at least to an extent that might have revealed the theft. 
I never thought it possible that a bank could lose money that 
way. It wasa steady drain, with no intermission, and I am as- 
tonished that it was not discovered years ago. The lesson has 
been a costly one for the bank involved, and ought to be the 
means of starting investigations and bringing about changes in 
bookkeeping in banks which prefer antiquated methods to modern 
ways.’"—The Financier, New York. 


“The Future of the Democratic Party.’’—The candidate of the 
New York anti-Hill Democrats for Governor in the late election, 
Mr. Everett P. Wheeler, writes a letter to Harfer'’s Weekly on 
the causes of the Democratic defeat and Mr. Cleveland’s position 
in the Democratic Party. Denying that the President is respon- 
sible for the defeat of his party, Mr. Wheeler says: ‘It needs no 
imagination to apply toour Democratic President in his persistent 
and courageous struggle for Tariff Reform and honest money the 
words that were spoken in another crisis: 


“*The politicians North and South 
Rose up in wrath and fear, 
And cried, protesting by one mouth, 
“What monster have we here? 
A great Deed at this hour of day? 
A great just Deed, and not for pay ? 
Absurd—or insincere.”’’ 


“And he might justly answer : 
“ «The world is many—I am one; 
My great Deed was too great. 
God's fruit of justice ripens slow. 
Men's souls are narrow; let them grow. 
My brothers, we must wait.’ 


“We have waited long enough to see that men like Gorman, 
Hill, and Murphy have no call to be leaders. ‘They can obstruct, 
but never wisely guide. They know nothing of the great currents 
of popular sentiment that control elections. They have no con- 
ception of the power of justice and truth. Neither Mr. Cleveland 
nor any other man could ever teach them. ‘They can learn only 
by the loss of what they seek in politics. When they are for- 
gotten, Mr. Cleveland’s name will stand in American history for 
honest money and commercial freedom. And the party of which 
he is the true representative will cast out the selfish counsellors 
who have so often robbed it of the fruits of victory. Its funda- 
mental idea is that it is no part of the function of Government to 
give bounties or privileges to a favored few at the expense of the 
great body of the people. The policeman’s plunder, the com- 
pulsory purchase of the mine-owner’s silver, and the favoritism 
of prohibitory tariffs are alike odious to it. Whenever its leaders 
have departed from loyalty to American freedom and equality it 
has deservedly been defeated. But always hitherto the party 
has returned to its allegiance to these truths, and the people then 
have sustained it. They will not desert us now if we be true to 
them.” 


ALABAMA’'S TWO GOVERNORS.—For the first time in its history, Alabama 
has two Governors. On December 1, Wm. C. Oates, the Democrat elected 
on the face of the returns by 27,000 majority in August last, was inaugu- 
rated as Governor in the presence of the members of the Legislature. 
Captain Kolb, the defeated Populist candidate, who claims that he was 
counted out by fraud, took the oath of office in the presence of a few wit- 
nesses and delivered an inaugural address outside the Capitol grounds. 
There was no disturbance or attempt at violence. The retiring Governor 
had taken measures to prevent disorder, but the followers of Kolb dis- 
claimed any intention to resort to force. In his inaugural address, Colonel 
Oates stated that he was satisfied beyond doubt that he was the legally 
elected Governor, and regretted the absence of a law providing for a con- 
test. 
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HUNTING A SUBSTITUTE FOR STRIKES. 


tS pesecrnne the auspices of the Chicago Civic Federation, an 
organization started to promote good government, a con- 
ciliation and arbitration Congress has recently been held in that 
city. Representatives of labor and capital were present, as 
well as economic students and men prominent in the various 
professions. Papers were read by Judges Tuley and Gibbons 
of Chicago, Commissioner Carroll D. Wright, Professors E. W 
Bemis and Graham Taylor, and several others. While nearly 
all the speakers favored the substitution of better methods than 
strikes and boycotts in settling controversies between capital 
and labor, but one or two declared themselves positively in favor 
of compulsory arbitration by law. The Congress, before adjourn- 
ing, adopted a resolution recommending ‘that a large National 
Commission be established for the purpose of procuring the wider 
application of the principles discussed at this Congress, ” 

Among the suggestions presented, that of Chief-Justice M. F. 
Tuley, of the Circuit Court, is held to be the most definite and 
practical by many of the members of the Congress. He said sub- 
stantially this: 

‘“*Force the workingmen to combine in corporations, subject to I 
tive control; force your capitalists to combine in corporations, ; I 
provide that they shall appoint their committees of arbitration, and the 


. 
shall meet in the month of January of each year, and settle t | ts 
that give rise to these strikes. The penalty ought to bea forfeiture of their 


rights as a corporation. Let it be prompt and swift. When a ra i 
refuses to comply with the demands of this board of arbitration, let its 
charter be revoked. If an association of workingmen refuses to obey, let 
its charter be revoked. And, if necessary, let their property be forfeited 
to the Government.” 

We subjoin some of the more significant comments of the Chi- 


cago Press on the work of the Congress: 


Inharmonious Principles.—‘ The principles underlying the vari 
ous suggestions offered are by no means harmonious. ‘ihe prin 
ciple, if such it may be called, underlying Judge Tuley’s sugg 
tion is that Government has the right to force workingmen on the 
one side and capitalists on the other to combine in corporations 
to the end that they may be subject to legislative control. Back 
of that lies the principle that employers and employees as indi- 


es 


viduals cannot be subjected to legislative control in their disputes 
about wages, hours, and other matters connected with their rela- 


tions as employers and employed. Hence they must be forced to 
incorporate so that they may be brought under legislative control. 
Is a wider application of this principle recommended? 

“Again, Judge Gibbons said: ‘I can but urge the adoption and 
enforcement of a law of compulsory arbitration for the adjudica- 
tion and settlement of all differences between man and his fellows 
that seem now to elude existing laws.’ Is it recommended that 
a ‘wider application’ be given to the principle underlying this 
prescription? Joseph D. Weeks briefly expressed a very rational 
opinion of that principle when he said: ‘If you compel a man to 
work at a price he doesn’t want to work at, that is slavery. If, 
on the other hand, you compel a man to pay wages that he 
doesn’t want to pay, thatisconfiscation. Youcannot doit.’ ‘The 
principles underlying this statement are those of personal liberty 
and property rights. Possibly a somewhat wider application of 
these principles might be well. 

“‘Labor leaders who participated in the discussion seemed to 
favor the principle of free fight and no favors. P. J. McGuire 
said: ‘I do not want the State to help us. If we can't help our- 
selves we have no right to expect to be helped.’ And Samuel 
Gompers throws cold water on both arbitration and adjudication. 
He regards arbitrators and courts as hostile to men who work fo1 
wages. He believes in settling labor disputes by strike wars, 
and no interference by the State. Is it a wider application of this 
‘principle’ of barbarism that is recommended? 

“How would it do to make a somewhat sterner application of 
the principle that it is the duty of Government not to decide ques- 
tions of more or less wages, longer or shorter hours, ete., and 


enforce its decisions with the strong arm, but to preserve the 
peace, to suppress riots, to enforce the laws, and to protect all 
alike in the enjoyment and exercise of their rights? To some of 
us, this seems to be pretty sound doctrine. It seems to be pretty 
sound doctrine that Government should first discharge its recog- 
nized functions firmly and impartially, and that after it has done 
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this it will be time to talk about the expediency of 


enlarging its 
functions. 
“The prevailing opinion in the Congress undoubtedly was that 


provision should be made by law for arbitration and investiga 


tion. 
with power to compel the’ attendance of witnesses is to get the 


rhe object of investigation by a permanent board clothed 


facts in every case before the public, and so bring public opinion 
to bear upon the parties to the dispute. The tendency would be 


to promote conciliation and voluntary arbitration, 


ties to a dispute would be disposed to exhaust all 


since both par- 
means of reach 
ing an amicable adjustment rather than submit to investigation 


‘his 





condemnation. 


not 


and publicity and incur the danger of public 


looks rather promising, but the C indorse 
aH 


ongress did 


: 1 ha aca J 1 
notni Dut recommenda 


any other definite proposition. It did 
that 
lishment of no definite purpose 


ng 


‘a large National Commission be established’ for the accom 


“The Congress may result in some good, though, if it is to be 
judged by its final action alone, it accomp! 


The Herald (Dem.), Chicag 


} . ot Sestster aareht 
head absolutely noth 


ing.” 


Organization of Capital and Labor Wise and Necessary.— 


“Tt is a significant fact that in the Labor Congress which was 


held in 2 


the 


employees, in the 


this city Tuesday and Wednesday [November 21 and 22] 


compulsory arbitration was advocated by but very few of 


speakers, and they were neither employers nor 


common acceptance of these terms Labor Commissioner Carroll 


D. Wright and Judge Gil 


bv Government, but 


ybons, of this city, favored arbitration 





the men who have given most study to the 


labor question and have had in dealing with con- 


most experience 


troversies between employers and employees very generally 


agreed in the opinion that compulsory arbitration or any arbitra- 


tion utside of the two classes whose interests are at stake 


going 0 
cannot be successful or desirable 

“The 
+} 


torcea by the 


love of fair play is universal, and fair play will be en- 


judgement un 


people, if only they Can arrive ata 
agitators or by 
And here 


-nigh had said the 


If organ 


by the demagogy of professional labot 


biased 
specious pleadings of adroit champions of capital. 


unavoidably hark back to the wisdom, we well 


yanization. 


necessity, of organization and of counter-org: 


ized capital make a demand for reduced wages or lengthened 


+ 


periods of work, organized labor can issue its manifesto concern 


ing the unreasonableness thereof, and the people will judge be 


tween the arguments for and against. In like manner if organ 


ized labor demand an increase of pay or a reduction of time its 
ments will be weighed against those put 
capital in the 

arbiters chosen from the people will be likely to come to sound 


The Inter Ocean (Rep.), Chicago. 


argu forth by organized 


opposition to demand. Upon plain statements 


conclusions.” 


Industrial Reorganization at Hand.—‘‘ We are at the threshold 
the field. 


conferences prepare the way for the impending change, by which 


of a Democratic reorganization of industrial These 


labor will be treated by capital with the same consideration as 
are now stockholders in corporations. The books of the company 


will be open to the inspection and the election of officers to the 
participation of the wage earners, joint partners with the invest 
I voluntary, is 
the 


but some day, and 


ors of Arbitration, if 





money in the ventt one 


of the forms of such democratic organization of industrial 





forces. ‘The change will come, not to-day, 


that not as far off as capitalistic fetish-worshipers now suppose.” 


o— The 7 we § (De oe Pa Ai ago. 





MEETING OF THE TRANS-MIsSISSIPPI CONGRESS.—The annual session of 
the Trans-Mississippi Commercial Congress has just been held at St. Louis 
This Congress, organized six vears ago, has for its main object the discus- 
sion and recomme 1onto Congress of legisiation ca 1lated for the States 
represente | « ele ites this vear were Governor Waite, of 


Color 





ado, Gx and several ex-Governors 





resolt 
taid to the 


aused by the resolution on silver A minority 


series of one tor Goy 


adopted by the Congress, including 


ernmen ripple in the proceedings 


was report for an inter- 
national commission to consider the question was defeated, and the resolu- 


tion adopted calls for free coinage 


MINISTER DENBY’S PERII It is reported from Washington that Minis- 








ter Denby has appealed to Secretary Gresham for protection, ina message 
Stating that chaos reigns Pek and that American Legation is 
dange1 The Aaltimore, now at Nagasaki, about § miles from Pekin, 1 
been ordered to proceed to Shanghai and send a force of marines to Minis- 
ter Denby. The entire Asiatic squadron will probably be concentrated in 


Chinese waters. 
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\" the London Pioneer Club recently a discussion took place 
4 on th 


e proposition “That the attitude of some advanced 


women toward men is calculated to injure the best interests of 


women.” One “new” woman argued that the present stand of 
had 
A sort of 


according to some women, is evidently neces 


the advanced woman was necessary ; for no “‘abject race” 


ever raised itself without hard blows on either side 


internecine war, 
sary to settle the question whether man 


partner. Mrs 


She hoped that, though the total extinction of man might be de- 


is to be the predominant 


Hobson’s exposition of the case was amusi 


sirable, such was not yet a possibility. Meanwhile, woman 


should both tolerate Her view of the situation 


generally prevailed. She concluded her remarks with the sug- 


gestion that memories of hard things in the past shoul 


art should be made—woman talking less 


New 


remarks 


fresh st 
The 


this, 


and a 


astle Chronicle, Newcastle, in 


“Without 


that 


com- 


that 





ing upon quarreling about 


doing more, humorists might suggest it would be advanta- 


geous and pleasant if women, especially the New Women, could 
talk less.” 


The Ouarterly Review 


New Woman a fad outright, and to predict that the movement is 


possi ly 


London, is unkind enough to call the 


doomed to die out like other fads. The paper says 


“The New Woman will 


fashions, 


not continue long in 
destined to 


The li 


other she is excite notice, to 


criticized, and forgotten. berty which she invokes will be 


fatal to her. If on man’s selection of their mates the future de- 
pends (and they are still, 


by force of numbers, able to chose), 


what likelihood is there that an untamed Marcella, still less the 


n her 


Who would 


scientific Evadne, and the ‘savage viper’ with chloroform o 


toilet-table, will attract either Hercules or Apollo? 


bind himself to spend his days with the anarchist, the athlete, the 
blue-stocking, the aggressive philanthropic, the political, the 


submit to an alliance 
his 


not the ideals to which he has 


surgical woman? And what man would 


which was not when he chose, but when 


Such 


terminable, com- 


rade was cired of him? are 


looked up, or the qualities that win his affections. The age of 


chivalry cannot die so long as woman keeps her peculiar grace, 
is neither rugged strength nor stores of erudition, but a 
to Mothe She 


lain language of Mr. Carpenter, to bear children, to 


which 
human nature predestined srhood. is called upon, 


guard 


in the ] 


them, to teach them, to turn them out strong and healthy cit 


And she has a divine right to all 


zens 


of the great world. that will 


fit her for so noble a duty.” 


A writer in /derza, a Spanish daily, published in New York, 


expresses his astonishment that women should listen to the 


who offer them the franchise. In an article entitled 


the Harem nor the Polls,” he says 


suas harem vilifies and degrades 
1 and her independe 


Che woman the 


, 

lectrovino 
destroying 
1 


energy of her sou nce, as well as the nobleness 


and the freedom of her love. ‘The polls pervert and denaturalize 


her, despoiling her of the delicacy of her feelings, her piety and 
tenderness, the secret charm of her home. In both places, strange 


ar, in the harem as well as the polls, the quantity 


weighs and is worth more than the unit, and has 


‘ the group 
neither the strength nor the action of the individual. Woman,ina 
Let 


parties 


group, whether political or domestic, ceases to be a woman 
woman 


mistrust the man who talks to her of voting, of 


That man is either lav for her, or he 


He is an 


of government. ing a snaré 


is planning revenge irritated demagogue who is med- 





itating her dethronement. I have never known a woman of 


merit who aspired to the Presidency or to a seat in Congress 


The woman of merit has nobler aspirations : she aspires to rule the 


Why 


between the paradoxical ex- 


souls of those who govern, of those who legislate 


wander from pole to pole, floating 
tremes of the harem and polls, and not stop at that peaceful 


” 


meridian of truth, of prudence, and of light called home 


* HISTORY 


session will be 


itself The final talk of 


Farewell A 


repeats this 


Philadel- 


many Congressmen 


a Washington idress.’’"—7he 7imes, 


phia 
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ART-COLLECTOR WILLIAM T. WALTERS. 


ILLIAM T. WALTERS, of Baltimore, who died at his 

already historic home in that city on the 22d of Novem- 
His 
collection, which was begun when he was but a youth, and in 


ber, was the owner of an unsurpassed private art-collection. 


which he invested, for a picture, the first money he ever earned, 
contained at his death over three hundred paintings, representing 
every country and every school, and numberless porcelains, ceram- 
ics, and curios. “The Walters Collection” has been the, theme 
of many a letter for the Press, but so rich were its possessions 
that few descriptions have given an adequate idea of its wealth 
and beauty. Not long before his death, Mr. Walters said to an 
interviewer : 


“The collection has been made by me personally. I spent forty 
years in doing it. They have been to me very agreeable years, 
as they brought me in contact with much that is beautiful and 
ennobling, and gained for me the friendship of distinguished art- 
ists. I have visited every international art-exhibition for thirty 
years, and have done all in my power in a practical way to pro- 
mote the growth of art in this country.” 

The collection comprises among its paintings the original 
sketch of the “Angelus,” and several of Millet’s originals; Dela- 
roche’s “ Hemicycle ;” Géréme’s “‘ The Duel after the Masquerade” 
(the French Government offered Mr. Walters $75,000 for these 
two pictures) ; Delacroix’s “Christ on the Cross;” Meissonier’s 
“1814;” Corot’s “The Martyrdom of St. Sebastian ;” Tadema’s 
“Sappho” and “The Triumph of Titus and Claudius,” and other 
works; De Neuville’s “ Attack at Dawn,” Troyon’s famous cat- 
tle and landscapes; four portraits by Bonnat; Turner’s “ Venice ;” 
several of Knaus’ best efforts; Bouveret’s “ Accident,” so real- 
istic that people have fainted before it; Daubigny’s “ Twilight ;” 
Baron Leys’s “Edict of Charles V. ;” and notable works of Meis- 
sonier, Schreyer, Miiller, Couture, Vibert, Detaille, Van Marcke, 
Bréton, Ziem, Cabanel, Boughton, Rousseau, Villegas, Gallait, 
Dupré, Church, Fromentin, Henner, and many others. 


A biographical notice of this famous art-patron, in H/arfer's 
Weekly, gives the following items: 


“Mr. Walters came of a Scotch-Irish ancestry. He was born 
in Pennsylvania in 1820. He received a thorough education in 
the Philadelphia schools, and when a young man was placed in 
charge of a smelting establishment in Lycoming County, Penn- 
sylvania, in which, under his management, was produced the 
first iron ever made with mineral coal in the United States. 
When twenty-one years old he went to Baltimore and engaged in 
general business. He was successful, and was president of the 
first steamship line established between Baltimore and Savannah. 
. . . Mr. Walters was Art Commissioner from the United States 
to the Paris Exposition in 1867, to the Vienna Exposition in 1873, 
and again to the Paris Exposition in 1878. | He was one of the 
permanent trustees of the Corcoran Gallery in Washington, and 
was chairman of its purchasing committee. There is a general 
desire to know what will become of his collections, and the city 
of Baltimore is very anxious that it shall be kept there; but at 
this writing the will has not been made public.” 


The portals of the Walters house, at No. 5 West Mt. Vernon 


Place, were always hospitably open to artists. On certain days 


of each year the gallery was open for the benefit of the Poor As- 
sociation, all the proceeds going into the treasury of that charity. 
Since 1884 the total receipts have been more than $30,000. 


OUR NEW TREATY WITH JAPAN.—It is announced from Washington 
that the new treaty with Japan, which has been under consideration for 
several months, has finally been concluded. Japan is virtually to be 
recognized asa civilized power, and the consular courts are to be abolished. 
The emigration of Japanese laborers to America is to be restricted, and 
the trade relations between the two countries are to be put on a basis of 
reciprocity. Americans are to be allowed to lease land in the interior of 
Japan, though not to acquire title in fee simple. The treaty is to gointo 
operation at the end of four years, this period being required for the 
gradual introduction of the changes provided in the treaty. The treaty 
has yet to be ratified by the Senate. 


“MR. ANDREW CARNEGIE thinks the country’s currency system is all 
right. Itappears to have worked very well in the case of Mr. Andrew 
Carnegie.”— Zhe 7ribune, Chicago. 
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Japan and the Missionaries.—‘‘How will this (the Anglo- 
Japanese treaty) affect missionary work?” asks J. H. De Forest, 
in The Independent. “It must have a wide effect on the man- 
ner in which Christian churches think and speak and pray about 
the Japanese. There will be some who will cling to the use of 
the word /eathen as an essential part of their creed. But there 
will be a growing number who will find it ‘out of taste’ to lump a 
great nation with whom we have equal treaties under such a 
designation. ‘There will be more who will come rapidly forward 
to regard the Japanese as a brother-race, sent into the world by 
the same heavenly Father, and who advise, as Mr. Moody does, 
the dropping of that offensive term. Christ and his Apostles 
never used it, as any one can see by turning to the Revised Ver- 
sion. It was an unexpected pleasure to me, after addressing an 
audience one Sunday evening, to hear the pastor announce ‘the 


missionary hymn,’ omitting the second stanza, 


“*The heathen in his blindness 
Bows down to wood and stone.’ 


“There will probably be no special enlargement of missionary 
work in Japan. But those who have gained a fair use of the ex- 
ceedingly difficult language, and who know the good elements in 
the Japanese character and sympathize with their independent 
spirit, will have a large work yet todo. No political change will 
put the missionary back into his former position of director or 
bishop. He cannot have dominion over the faith of these grow- 
ing churches, but he may do as the great Apostle did, and as so 
many self-denying men and women out there are doing; he can 
be a helper of their joy. The missionary work of the future is 
full of discouragements that almost appal the foreign worker, 
but it is true, as the American Board’s Mission lately affirmed— 
‘Our work is not done yet in Japan.’ And this I am sure is the 
real thought of the able body of missionaries comprised under all 
the boards.” 


TOPICS IN BRIEF. 


“THE voting of a $s0,< issue in New York leaves Tammany 
to starve in sight of plenty.” —7he 7ribune, Detroit. 


100,000 bond 


“THE football rules are all right, according to the students. It is the 
collar-bone that requires strengthening.”’—7he News 

“Is it not possible, in the name of humanity, to settle these football con- 
tests by arbitration ?”—7he 7rzbune, Chicago. 


, Chicago 


“THERE is no use for a new party in this country so long as disgusted 
and repentant Democrats are permitted to become Republicans.’’—7he 
Globe- Democrat, St. Louts. 

*““JAPAN’S financial policy is artlessness itself 
over the enemy to demand a new loan. 
every defeat.”"—7he Press, Pittsburg, 


It is for every victory 


Grover demands a new loan for 


“IT is time that the people strengthened their interference in their game 
with the United States Senate.’’— 7he World, New York. 


“THE Mikado is growing strong on his present regimen, which pre- 
scribes the taking of a Chinese fort before every other meal.’’—7he Record, 
Chicago. 

* THERE is talk of a protest from the prize-ring against the brutalities of 
the football gridiron.’’—7zhe 
Republic, St. Lours. 


“IT is said some parts of the 
hide of the hippopotamus at- 
.ain a thickness of two inches 


Hip would make a great poli- 


tician.””—Z7he Picayune, New 
Orleans 

“THE Sultan has appointed 
a Lexow committee to sit on 
the Armenian outrages. But 
where's the Parkhurst? ’’— 7%e 


Recorder, New York. 


*“ How nicely the qt 


u 
‘Now is the Winter of our 


otation, 


ais 


content,’ fits into the Demo- 
cratic album.’’—7he Journal, 
Boston. 

“SENATOR HILL has gone 
South for recreation, but he 
will not find such ‘solid’ en- 


jovment there as formerly.’ 
The Saratogian 


“THE very latest report is 
that Gresham will try to medi- 
ate between New York and 


Chicago.”—7he North Amert- 
can, Philadelphia. 


WRITING THE MESSAGE 
—The Press, New York 
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PERSONAL CHARACTERISTICS OF GEORGE 
INNESS. 


7" )UGH the fame of the late George Inness as an artist is 

probably unsurpassed, and by many thought to be un- 
rivaled by that of any other American artist, it was only within 
the last ten years of his life that he had attained sufficient pecu- 
niary success to free him from care. His freedom began when 
Roswell Smith purchased his ‘ Niagara” for $5,000. During the 
last few years he was able to dispose of all his pictures at studio 
prices, and in many cases the purchaser was able to realize at 
auction afterward far more than the studio price. Thus his 


‘‘Grove of Oaks” was sold for $200 and soon after brought $1,500; 


another picture which he sold for $200 afterward brought from 


Mr. Seney an offer of $2,500, and this offer was refused by the 
possessor. These facts and many more of an interesting charac- 
ter are brought out by Montgomery Schuyler in an article in Zhe 
Forum, November. The most interesting part of the article, 
however, refers to Inness’ characteristics as a man rather than 
his career as an artist. These characteristics seem to have been 
very strongly marked, and must have occasioned unbounded 
amusement at times to his associates. Mr. Schuyler portrays 
some of them as follows: 


“Perhaps 250 canvases of all dates, sizes, and kinds remain to 
the painter’s estate. Considering his incessant industry, and, in 
his maturity, his great facility, even this goodly number seems 
small. It would have been larger but for a habit that arose from 
one of his most characteristic traits. ‘That trait was an intense 
preoccupation with what concerned him at the moment, amount- 
ing to a conviction that it was the only thing in the world worth 
doing or thinking about. The resultant habit was the habit of 
trying to express this upon whatever material happened to be at 
hand. If there was nothing else available than one of his own 
most valuable pictures, so much the worse for the picture. He 
must even wreak his present inspiration upon that. It is said to 
be literally true that one of the remaining canvases contains 
twenty-five separate and superimposed pictures. There is an- 
other that was begun as a‘ Morning Hunting Scene,’ and that in 
its final phase was a‘Summer Afternoon.’ In most cases the 
later pictures were developments from the earlier. 
of the treatment of some particular ‘ passage’ 
tion of the whole. 


A new notion 
led to a reconstruc- 
So long as a picture remained in the studio it 
was not finished to the painter’s mind nor safe from his hand. 
At any time he might take a fresh dash at it and render it un- 
recognizable. Sowell was this habit understood among the habit- 
ual buyers of Innesses, that they would lie in wait for the ‘state’ 
in which a canvas satisfied them, and artfully convey it out of the 
reach of the painter’s study of perfection. Sometimes, however, 
the new picture bore no relation whatever to the old. His son- 
in-law and studio-companion relates that one morning in the 
Winter of 1882, Mr. Inness, departing on a visit to Montclair, and 
foreseeing that he could not help painting, seized a canvas upon 
which a striking and promising composition was already ‘laidin.’ 
To the remonstrances of his friend that it would be a pity to 
efface this, and that it would take but a few minutes to procure a 
fresh canvas, he turned an inattentive ear, and sallied forth with 
the canvas upon which now appears the ‘Winter 
Montclair.’ 


Morning at 


“This intense absorption in the matter in hand, and this ex- 
clusion of all other things frorn consideration, were of the utmost 
value to the painter as a painter, and so tous, his public; but 
even in his art they prevented him from being a teacher except 
by example, or even acounsellor. ‘Ican get no good of Inness,’ 
a young painter once exclaimed, who had asked his advice: ‘he 
does not help me to paint my picture, he insists upon my paint- 
ing his.’ The concentration that is admirable and enviable in 
an artist is the negation of the notion of the man of the world. 
In his case it amounted to an incapability to conceive that there 
could be any other point of view than his own of the moment. 
The tact, the light transition, the give and take of conversation, 
were impossible to the strenuous Inness, who was as much pos- 


sessed when he talked as when he painted. Conversation in the 
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proper sense was almost out of the question with him. He either 
sat silent or he harangued. When he talked about art he was 
always suggestive and interesting; but art was not his favorite 
topic, and a remark, or a few remarks prefatory to his real topic, 
were all that could be got out of him. 

“It seemed that his talk was the safety-valve of the freaks and 
fancies of the man, and enabled him to preserve the sanity and 
balance of his art. It was astonishing talk at all times when he 
gave himself full swing. Brought up in an atmosphere of 
polemics, the dogmatic and supernatural sides of religion had 
taken agreat hold upon him. In his early manhood he had joined 
the Baptist Church. In riper years he became a very friendly 
investigator of ‘Spiritualism’ expressly so called. His resort to 
Swedenborg was perhaps due to his association with William 
Page, the painter, mildest and most winning of the lay expositors 
of the Arcana Calestia. Whatever led him to the Swedish 
mystic, Mr. Inness. came to revel in him, and, when he was in 
good spirits, to administer bad quarters of an hour to those who 
did not revel. At such seasons he was in sooth, as Garrick's 
brother said of Johnson, a ‘tremendous companion.’ 


He easily 
united with his adherence to 


Swedenborg an unquestioning 
credence of the grosser ‘manifestations’ of the mediums.” 

The following story is too characteristic of the artist to be 
omitted : 


oert 


the painter had been spending one of his latest Summers in 
New Brunswick, and had met there a well-known Canadian, 
who, as he halted in Montreal on his way home, bade him toa 
dinner-party given in honor of some distinguished Australians— 
avery distinguished publicist among them—who were about to 
cross the continent. As is known, the ‘single tax’ excites much 
interest and discussion in Australia, and Inness had become an 
ardent Georgeite. The talk at dinner turned upon the tax, and 
the Australian view was expounded at length by the distinguished 
publicist. Inness sat quite silent, his burning black eyes, under 
his black and shaggy ‘fell of hair,’ fixed upon the speaker, who 
talked the more complacently in the consciousness of so apprecia- 
tive alistener. Hardly had the door been closed after the ladies 
however, when from the silent corner the appreciative listener's 
forefinger shot out at the chief speaker, as it had been a highway- 
man’s pistol, with ‘Did you mean what you said ?’—and then fol- 
lowed an oration, in the course of which it is averred that the 
orator stood upon every one of the vacated chairs. The party in 
the drawing-room were startled at last by the sudden irruption 
of the sitters, those large antipodean men huddled like their 
native sheep, and bearing in their faces evidences of alarm, 
while behind them, rounding them up like a native collie, came 
the small nervous American, still declaiming. 

“But it was not in hard painting and hard talking alone that 
the artist expounded his wonderful energy. He wrote volumi- 
nously, especially in his later years, theological and spiritualistic 
rhapsodies and mysteries in prose and in verse not much less 
But he had not 
undergone in this the discipline t» which he had subjected him- 
self in his own art. 


formless, and he has left masses of manuscript. 


His meaning, we must believe, was clear to 
himself, but he had not learned how to make it clear to others. 
In spite of an occasional striking thought, the prose is incoherent 
and unreadable, and the verse is not more important, in compar- 
ison with the author's real work, than the unpublished ‘ Fallacies 
of Hope’ from which Turner extracted mottoes for his pictures 
compared with the pictures themselves.” 


The Great Unknown.—‘ The story is told of a New Yorker, 
well known in literary circles, who had occasion, some time ago, 
to advertise for manuscripts in prose and verse. Liberal terms 
were promised, and from 200 to 250 replies were received, yet 
not one manuscript in the whole lot was ‘available.’ And the 
worst of it was that the unavailability was due in almost every 
case to a sheer lack of literary merit. A more worthless mass of 
reading-matter the experienced reader had never had the ill- 
fortune to examine. He wanted manuscripts and was willing to 
pay well for them, yet the money spent in advertising and the 
time spent in reading the inane poems, stories, etc., which the 
mails brought him, in response to his call, were absolutely thrown 
away. ‘The poverty of ideas and crudeness of expression, he tells 
me, were really pathetic. sut the humblest of unpublished 
authors will always believe himself a Great Unknown.”—PAd/a- 


delphia Ledg er 
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NEW BOOKS OF POETRY. 


ICHARD WATSON GILDER has collected under one 
cover all his poems, comprising the four books hitherto 
published separately, namely, “The New Day,” “The Celestial 
Passion,” “Lyrics,” and “Two Worlds,” to which he has added 
another entitled ‘The Great Remembrance.” The volume is 
issued in handsome style by the Century Company, and is called 
“‘Five Books of Song.” 

Gilder is a subjective writer and a lyrist. Occasionally his 
verse is objective, and some of his best pieces are both descriptive 
and introspective. He is an exquisite sonneteer, and his sonnet 
on the sonnet is known to every poet. Let it be reproduced, for 
beauty’s sake : 

THE SONNET. 
What is a sonnet? ’Tis the pearly shell 
That murmurs of the far-off murmuring sea; 
A precious jewel carved most curiously; 
It is a little picture painted well. 
What is asonnet? ’Tis the tear that fell 
From a great poet's hidden ecstasy; 
A two-edged sword, a star, a song—ah me! 
Sometimes a heavy-tolling funeral bell. 
This was the flame that shook with Dante’s breath; 
The solemn organ whereon Milton played, 
And the clear glass where Shakespeare's shadow falls 
A sea this is—beware who ventureth! 
For like a fiord the narrow floor is laid 
Mid-ocean deep to the sheer mountain walls. 


Gilder’s work is marked by purity of thought and noble pur- 
pose. The chastity of soul manifest in his impassioned utter- 
ances, as in the oft-quoted sonnet beginning ““O white and mid- 
night sky!” reveals a spiritual exaltation that could not be 
successfully counterfeited. He is sincere. ‘The title of one of 
his poems—“ Keep Pure Thy Soul”—is a motto whose fine essence 
pervades all his lines. He is highly imaginative. One that has 
experienced the frenzy of love may in the imaginative lines of 
this sonnet recall a forgotten dream : 


THE RIVER. 
I know thou art not that brown mountain-side, 
Nor the pale mist that lies along the hills 
And with white joy the deepening valley fills; 
Nor yet the solemn river moving wide 
Into that valley, where the hills abide 
But whence those morning clouds on noiseless wheels 
Shall lingering lift and, as the moonlight steals 
From out the heavens, so into the heavens shall glide. 
I know thou art not this gray rock that looms 
Above the water, fringed with scarlet vine; 
Nor flame of burning meadow; nor the sedge 
That sways and trembles at the river’s edge, 
But through all these, dear heart! to me there comes 
Some melancholy, absent look of thine. 


“The White City,” “The Vanishing City,” and “The Tower of 
Flame,” poems relating to the Columbian Exposition, glow with 
imagination. They deftly retouch to view that “cloud-built fairy 
city” “jeweled with ivory palaces”—that 

: pale mystery of the New-World flower 
That blooms once only, then forever dies— 
that vision in which 


Greece flowers anew, and all her temples soar ! 


Throughout his work, in such earnest pieces as “ Despise Not 
Thou thy Father’s Ancient Creed” and “One Deed May Mar a 
Life,” Gilder pleads for duty and truth. His love-songs, which 
are many, are deeply passionate, but they are untainted. His 
muse deserts him, instantly and absolutely, when he attempts the 
heroic style, as in ‘The Great Remembrance,” a long effusion 
read at the annual reunion of the Society of the Army of the 
Potomac, at Faneuil Hall, in 1893. The lines on the burial of 
Lowell are faulty and strained. 

Music is with him a passion divine. His tribute to Paderewski 
is in itself a musical rhapsody—tumultuous, irresistible. On 
hearing Rubinstein, he wrote— 


He of the ocean is, its thunderous waves 

Echo his music; while far down the shore 

Mad laughter hurries—a white, blowing spume. 
I hear again in memory that wild storm; 

The winds of heaven go rushing round the world, 
And broods above the rage one sphinx-like face. 


Among the objective-subjective pieces alluded to above is the 
following—a center-shot at the heart of every true New Yorker: 
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THE CITY. 
I. 

Oh, dear is the song of the pine 

When the wind of the night-time blows, 
And dear is the murmuring river 

That afar through my childhood flows; 
And soft is the raindrop's beat 

And the fountain’s lyric play, 
But to me no music is half so sweet 

As the thunder of Broadway ! 


II. 
Stream of the living world 
Where dash the billows of strife !— 
One plunge in the mighty torrent 
Is a year of tamer life! 
City of glorious days, 
Of hope, and labor, and mirth, 
With room, and to spare, on thy splendid bays 
For the ships of all the earth! 





The magic pen with which James Whitcomb Riley first touched 
our hearts still holds its diamond point; but all things wear out 
in time, and over-use of any good thing is reprehensible. Long- 
fellow, who was never happy unless he had a new book on the 
publisher’s counter, warned authors, especially poets, again: t the 
fatuity of writing on and on after reason and their own fame 
had signaled them to stop, or to pause, but he did not heed and 
profit by his own good advice. 

This, ‘‘Armazindy,” is Riley’s ninth book. His magic pen 
still holds its own, but he does not always use that pen. When- 
ever he does use it, the effect is electrical. When he employs 
another, as he has done here and there in this volume, we feel the 
presence of astranger. The poem giving title tothis book is one 
of the best of the collection. It is pathetic and true to life—the 
story of a sweet-souled poor girl prematurely bearing heavy 
household burdens; she loves, and is deserted for another, but 
takes to her bosom the children of her unfaithful lover when he 
is accidentally killed, he himself having been deserted by the 
woman that lured him away. But we are impatient to get at the 
Riley of old again, and here we find him 


UP AND DOWN OLD BRANDYWINE 


Up and down old Brandywine, 
In the days ‘at's past and gone 
With a dadburn hook-and-line 
And a saplin’-pole—I swawn ! 
I've had more fun to the square 
Inch, than ever anywhere ! 
Heaven to come can't discount mine 
Up and down old Brandywine ! 
Hain’t no sense in w7shin'—yit 
Wisht to goodness I could jes’ 
**Gee"’ the blame world round and git 
Back to that old happiness ! 
Kind o’ drive back in the shade 
“The old Covered Bridge’”’ there laid 
’Crosst the crick, and sort 0’ soak 
My soul over, hub and spoke! 
« * 17 * * 
Still it "peared like ever’thing 
Fur away from home as ¢here 
Had more ve/ish-like, ’i jing! 
Fish in stream or bird in air! 
O them rich old bottom-lands, 
Past where Cowden's Schoolhouse stands! 
Wotermelons—masfer mine! 
Up and down old Brandywine. 
* * * * & + 
Up and down old Brandywine! 
Stripe me with pokeberry-juice! 
Flick me with a pizenvine 
And yell * ¥7f/"’ and lem me loose! 


In the following little home-sketch we find Riley at his best 
key. It is such writing that has made the world love him—such 
pathos that drew from Holmes’ lips the warm words: ‘“‘I tell 
you, James Whitcomb Riley is nothing short of a born poet, and a 
veritable genius. He gets down into the heart of a man, and in 
a most telling way, too.” 


HOW DID YOU REST LAST NIGHT? 


‘* How did you rest last night ?’’- 

I’ve heard my gran'pap say 

Them words a thousand times—that’s right 
Jes them words thataway. 

As punctchul-like as morning dast 
To ever heave in sight 

Gran’pap ‘ud allus haf to ast— 
‘*How did you rest last night?” 
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Us young-uns used to grin, 
At breakfast, on the sly, 
And mock the wobble of his chin 
And evebrows helt so high 
And kind: ** low did you rest last night 2” 
We'd mumble and let on 
Our voices trimbled, and our sight 
Was dim, and hearin’ gone 


Bad as I used to be, 
All I’m a wantin’ is 
As puore and ca’m a sleep fer me 
And sweet a sleep as his! 
And so I pray, on Jedgment Day 
To wake, and with its light 
See Avs face dawn, and hear him say— 
‘* How did you rest last night?’ 


A new voice is singing in the South 





away down in Georgia— 
and one that showers song like a prodigal mocking-bird. He is 
tireless and irre- 
pressible. Open 
The Atlanta Con- 
stitution day after 
day, year in and 
out, and there, on 
the editorial page, 
under the _ collo- 
quial head - line 
“Just From Geor- 
gia,” Frank  L. 
Stanton will greet 
you with a bright 
ballad of joy. 
Hope and joy are 
his heart and soul. 
Most of these songs 
are brief, light, 
humorous, but they 





4 ‘ ring of ahappy and 

" ° J sanguine spirit, 
jon cr cic lt and their influence 
IN | is good. Mr. Stan- 

Pr eut’ Lake ton’s first book, 
containing many, 


of these songs, but more of a graver note, has just been pub- 
lished by the Appletons, and is called “Songs oi the Soil.” ‘The 
volume bears a graceful and sympathetic preface by his friend 
and journalistic associate, Joel Chandler Harris. The following 
ballad gives evidence of Mr. Stanton’s capability of range be- 
yond the humorous and dialectic songs of Georgia life : 
THE PARTING OF POOR JACK. 
"A made a finer end, and went away, an it had been any Christom child; 
... for after Isaw him fumble with the sheets, and play with flowers, . . 
I knew there was but one way . . So’a bade me lay more clothes on his 
eet. and all was as cold as any stone.— Vrs. Quickly. 
I do forgive him for his raid 
On Gad’s Hill—valiant knight! 

For Mistress Quickly’s scores unpaid- 
The sword he hacked for fight; 

For all his frequent calls for sack— 
(The brawler bluff and old!) 

s,ecause of that sad day—poor Jack !— 

hat day he was a-cold! 

That day when, stealing to his den, 

(As history repeats) 
He “ babbled of green fields,’ and then 
Pale, ‘* fumbled with the sheets; ’ 
Crept to his darkened lodge—alack! 
Sir John, so stout and bold: 
‘The King hath killed his heart ’"—poor Jack !— 
That day he was a-cold! 


And Mistress Quickly I revere 
In that she stood his cause 

And faced them down that Jack was there 
Where ‘‘ Arthur’s bosom”’ was! 

Forgot were all his unpaid scores 
Her grievous wrongs untold; 

She had not turned him out of doors 
That day he was-a-cold! 

Poor Jack! he did not hearken then 
To ‘chimes o’ midnight’’ wild, 

But parted from his fellow-men 
“Like any Christom child.” 

His cloudy memory bore him back 
To flowery days of old; 

He “ babbled of green fields ’"—poor Jack !— 
That day he was a-cold! 
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GLADSTONE’S “ODES OF HORACE.” 


H ORACE has had many translators into English, good, bad, 

and indifferent. It is almost a fad among eminent Eng- 
lish men of letters and those who want to be eminent men of let 
ters to devote a portion of their time somewhere between the cradie 
and the grave to translating the immortal “Odes.” Gladstone 
also has succumbed. Whether he apprehended that there was a 
demand for a new version of Horace, or whether he simply 
yielded to the impulses of his own tireless brain deprived of its 
political activities, one may not say. All we know is that a little 
over a year ago it was announced that he was engaged on such a 
work. The accuracy of this intelligence was quite reasonably 
distrusted by those who know Mr. Gladstone's limitations, but 
the rumor has now been verified in fact, and the Great Parlia- 
mentarian has added to his already extensive bibliography the 
“Odes of Horace,” a volume that has just been issued by John 
Murray. All the latest English journals that have reached us 
contain reviews of this new translation of the untranslatable 
poet. The most spirited of these reviews are in 7he Atheneum, 
The Spectator, and The Saturday Review, the two first quali- 
fiedly claiming that the illustrious statesman has acquitted him- 
self creditably and handsomely as an interpreter, and the last- 
named savagely brandishing about his reverend head its most 


gory tomahawk. J7he Atheneum thus welcomes the new book: 


““Mr. Gladstone’s last book, like his first, commands the good 
will of the reviewer from the outset. Were his translation of 
Horace much inferior to what it actually is, it would be churlish 
to refuse a welcome to such fruit of a statesman’s leisure, to such 
a renewed evidence of the compatibility of literary scholarship 
with active political life. The scholarly traditions of the House 
of Commons have sunk low, and are likely to sink lower. Con- 
sequently a critic is glad to welcome any proof that they are not 
yet wholly extinct. But in fairness to Mr. Gladstone it must also 
be said that his translations do not need this extrinsic and adven- 
titious aid for their justification. Wereamuch less distinguished 
name upon the title-page, the contents of this volume would 
deserve most cordial commendation.” 


Commenting on the principle laid down in Mr. Gladstone's pre- 
face, where he says: “Without compression, in my opinion, a 
translation of Horace, whatever its other merits may be, ceases 
to be Horatian,” 7he Atheneum continues 

“We believe Mr. Gladstone’s principle to be the right one, for 
the reason that, if carried out with ideal success, it would afford 
a perfect translation of Horace, whereas diffuse rendering, how- 
ever poetical, could never be truly Horatian. But it is a princi- 
ple which may lead to utter failure. It is easy for a translator to 
resolve that his version shall correspond, stanza for stanza, with 
the original; but it is painfully probable that, if he does so, it 
will be full of awkward inversions, of cramped phrases, of ob- 
scure compressions, which render it at once neither English nor 
poetry. Something more is needed than mere compression to 
make a translation Horatian. We look for those ‘wise saws and 
modern instances,’ for the close-packed phrases which have be- 
come proverbial, for those inimitable felicities of style, which 
have made Horace a unique favorite among men who combine 
worldly experience with literary taste. 

“It is in this respect that Mr. Gladstone fails, where he fails at 
all. DPhrase-making has always been one of the least of his vir- 
tues, and his renderings of the Horatian apothegms have not 
often that supreme inevitableness which makes a translator's 
triumph. But asa rule he has avoided the great dangers which 
beset compression. Forced inversions and obscure constructions 
are not, indeed, absent, but they are, on the whole, creditably 
few. Generally the verses run smoothly and clearly, gathering 
strength as they go by their compactness; and in his happier 
moments Mr. Gladstone comes very near to the ideal translation 
of Horace.” 


The Spectator professes to view Mr. Gladstone's rendition with 
admiration, and speaks of his work as follews: 


‘In the short preface in which he formulates the canons of 
translation by which he has been guided, Mr. Gladstone, in all 





a 
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modesty and sincerity, speaks of his version as a ‘serious, even 
if very imperfect endeavor.’ Now, if ever there was an occasion 
on which a critic might forego the, irksome function of fault- 
finding, it is in dealing with such a work as this, in which the 
immense inherent difficulties of the task are enhanced by the 
peculiar disparity which exists between Mr. Gladstone’s normal 
diction—exuberant, discursive, and otiose—and the curzosa felic- 
ztas of Horace. It is as though Wagner had set himself to write 
a symphony in the manner of Mozart. All things considered, it 
is impossible to help wondering at the heroic manner in which 
Mr. Gladstone has conquered the natural tendencies of his liter- 
ary genius, and attained to a compression of style which is often 
compatible with perfect lucidity of expression. . . . The version 
of ‘Donec gratus eram tibi’ is good from end to end, and worthy 
to rank alongside the happiest renderings of that much-translated 
ode. Excellent, again—apart from the lack of nimbleness in the 
meter as compared with the original—is Mr. Gladstone’s trans- 
lation of ‘Otium divos,’ from which we may quote the following 
stanzas :— 





** Rest, asks the Thracian, wild in fight; 
Rest, asks the Mede, with quiver bright; 
But rest, my Grosphus, is not sold 
For purple robe, or gems, or gold. 

“* Nor lictor in the consul’s train 
Can stay the spirit’s piteous pain, 

Nor wealth; nor drive the cares aloof 
That flit beneath the paneled roof. 

*“* A man, where shines on humble board 
The salt-box that his father stored, 
Lives well, though poor: no fears molest, 
Nor greed of gain, his nightly rest. 


“*Why strenuous, for our little time, 
To compass much? Some other clime 
Than ours, why covet? Wander why 
From home? Ourselves we cannot fly.’ ” 


The Spectator concludes its critique with these words : 


“Metrically speaking, the wheels of Mr. Gladstone’s chariot 
drive heavily in all the lighter odes, owing to his unswerving de- 
votion to short and generally eight-syllabled lines, and his reso- 
lute avoidance of dactylics. But with all deductions, there isa 
great deal that is both admirable and enjoyable in Mr. Glad- 
stone’s translations, apart from the unique circumstances in 
which they were written. They are always dignified, often for- 
cible, and occasionally felicitous. To deny them all merit argues 
either violent party feeling, or the instinct for promiscuous toma- 
hawking which animates the few literary descendants of the un- 
lamented Bludyer.” 


The Saturday Review condemns the new translations wholly 
and unreservedly, giving numerous quotations to demonstrate Mr. 
Gladstone’s impotency and opacity as an interpreter of the great 
Latin lyrist. It says: 


“To treat this book as a serious and important contribution to 
literature would be to belie absolutely the ultimate principles of 
literary taste and judgment, while paying an obviously insincere 
compliment to eminence achieved in other than literary spheres. 
We proposed, of course, when we took the book in hand, to ex- 
amine the translations in detail, and to attempt an estimate of their 
value as poems and as renderings of Horace. To try to carry 
out this design would be meretrifling. There is not an ode which 
can be said to represent anything like the spirit of Horace, and 
there are few which do not show a strange ignorance, or at least 
oblivion, of the diction and usages of Latin. The book takes its 
place beside such attempts as the Metrical Versions of the 
Psalms. To justify this expression of opinion nothing will be 
requisite but quotation. We are ready to own ourselves com- 
pletely wrong and guilty of bad taste, in the case of so eminent 
a personage, if any person possessing any knowledge of poetry 
or of Latin can produce a single ode which reads like an English 
poem, and which recalls the art and manner of Horace. What- 
ever view may be taken as to the question whether any ordered 
train of reflection or sincere vein of sentiment underlies the Odes 
of Horace, there can be no doubt that they approach perfection in 
the deft handling of dainty imported meters and curzosa felicitas 
of diction. Of Mr. Gladstone’s translations the English is harsh 
and cramped, and there is no successful attempt to reproduce 
the effect of the meters. Mr. Gladstone claims to have com- 
pressed Horace. He has done something in the direction of com- 
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pression. He has taken up handful after handful of exquisite 
exotics, and crushed them into a shapeless mass.” 

Reiterating its disappointment at Mr. Gladstone’s Horatian 
performance, 7he Review takes its parting cut at the translator’s 
scalp : 

“In a word, Mr. Gladstone seems to have constructed for him- 
self a literal, but generally unintelligent and often actually erro- 
neous, prose translation of the Odes, and then to have hitched it 
into verse whenever that could be done without much trouble, 
omitting anything which caused a difficulty, and sometimes in- 
troducing a thought or a phrase either to eke out the rhyme or to 
achieve a supposed beauty of expression, as when crzze Licym- 
nz@ is rendered ‘The flood of thy Licymnia’s hair’ on p. 60. 
We cannot imagine any class of readers for whom the book could 
have any value or interest, except, of course, as being the work 
of a public man who has so long occupied so conspicuous a posi- 
tion in the eyes of the world, and who has even attained to dis- 
tinction in arts which might seem to have a kinship with liter- 
ary faculty. Indeed, the undeniable eminence of Mr. Gladstone 
as a public speaker might lead an indulgent reader to surmise 
that he might have been far more successful, and certainly would 
not have failed so completely, if he had not hampered and indeed 
disabled himself by his ill-judged attempt to ‘abridge the syllabic 
length of his Latin text, and to carry compression to the furthest 
practicable point.’ We have addressed ourselves to those 
who can read Horace in the Latin. But the readers of these trans- 
lations who have no Latin! What will they think of the classic 
poets? A éas classics, and it’s up wi’ the bonnets o’ bonnie Nat- 
ural Scientists. Perhaps the most interesting, and certainly the 
most puzzling, question in connection with the work is ‘Where 
was Dean Wickham?’ [a distinguished Latinist, and one of 
Gladstone’s friends].” 


CARLYLE’S INFLUENCE OVER FROUDE. 


— D. CONWAY, whose good fortune it has been 

to know intimately many of his most illustrious contem- 
poraries, has a conversational article in 7he Forum, from which 
the following is taken: 


“In one of the first conversations I ever had with Froude, he 
said: ‘Carlyle is incomparably the greatest genius I have ever 
seen.’ I have a note of his words, and of conversation with 
Carlyle thesameevening. It became evident to me that Froude’s 
career as a historian had been mainly determined by Carlyle. 
Froude’s genius was that of an imaginative writer; and such 
men are but too easily captured by the bow and spear of a great 
and striking personality. As Father Newman had set young 
Froude to writing lives of the saints, Carlyle set him on History. 
Carlyle could never quite forgive Shakespeare for writing plays 
instead of history, and he now and then upbraided Tennyson to 
his face for writing in rhyme instead of prose. I am certain that 
if it had not been for Carlyle, Froude would have continued his 
philosophical romances, and I believe he would have enriched 
English literature with imaginative works of unique character. 
But a genius of such force could not be entirely altered even by 
so strong a spirit as Carlyle. It would not be just to say that 
Froude went on writing romance and calling it history and biog- 
raphy; but it appears to me true that the chief charm of his ‘ His- 
tory of England’ is the imaginative fire playing through it. His 
Henry VIII., Mary Stuart, Queen Elizabeth, and other person- 
ages, are largely his own creations, and live before us because 
transfused with the life-blood of Froude’s brain. And if my be- 
lief in Carlyle’s perverting influence be true, it may be regarded 
as a kind of posthumous ‘Nemesis’ that he himself (Carlyle) 
should have fallen into the hands of a biographer so imaginative. 
In his ‘Life of Carlyle,’ Froude certainly meant to tell the whole 
truth, but he could not resist a picturesque situation, or a dra- 
matic surprise ; he was overpowered by his imaginative art; and 
the result is that most of those who knew Carlyle and his wife in- 
timately, feel that the world generally does not yet know the real 
man and woman. A true, critical, and impartial Life of Carlyle 
remains still the desideratum of modern English biography. 
And I will venture to add my conviction that a true critical His- 
tory of England also remains a desideratum, although Froude’s 
work is the most important contribution toit, and presents a mass 
of painstaking research as well as bold criticisms.” 
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THE LITERATURE OF NONSENSE. 
W E believe it was Ruskin who included in the list of his ten 


favorite books the absurdly delightful and delightfully 
absurd book of Lear's, entitled ‘‘ Nonsense Songs and Stories 
A new edition of Lear’s book has been published recently, with a 
preface by Sir Edward Strachey which calls forth comment by 
the editor of 7ke Sfectator, London, In his comment the edi- 
tor, though questioning some of Strachey’s statements, shows a 
genial appreciation of those elements of humor and incongruity 
which sometimes discover to us the deeper harmonies of life. He 
says 


“Sir Edward Strachey, in his interesting little introduction to 
the new edition of Lear’s ‘Nonsense Songs and Stories,’ says that 
‘from the days when Aristotle investigated the philosophy of 
laughter, and Aristophanes gave laughter its fullest—I might 
say its maddest—expression on the stage at Athens, down to this 
week’s issue of Punch, Nonsence has asserted and made good 
its claim to a place among the Arts.’ But is that quite true? 
Have there not been considerable gaps in the centuries when 
Nonsense has vanished from its place among the Arts now from 
one cause, now from another? Had Nonsense full recognition 
in Europe at the end of the first thousand years from the birth of 
Christianity, when such gloomy anticipations of the immediate 
end of the world seemed to turn all European civilization to 
stone? Again, can it be justly said that in England in the age 
of Johnson, Nonsense 


] ‘‘asserted and made good’ its place among 
the Arts, when the great lexicographer gave no meaning to the 
word ‘ Nonsense’ except this most frank confession, that for him, 
at least, it had no true significance at all? 
or ungrammatical language.’ 


‘Nonsense, unmeaning 
That is his only definition. Could 
the man who gravely gave that definition have entered into 
Lear’s Nonsense songs and stories at all? Indeed, we very much 
doubt whether even Milton, in spite of his ‘Allegro’ and his elab- 
orate picture of ‘Laughter holding both his sides,’ understood at 
all what genuine Nonsense meant. He found room for comedy 
in his world of thought, but hardly for Nonsense. You may sol- 
emnly hold both your sides and call the world to witness in how 
much danger you are of a violent explosion, and yet be quite be- 
yond the region of true Nonsense—quite unable, for instance, 
to enter into Lear’s Nonsense-song :— 


“*The Owl and the Pussy-Cat went to sea 
In a beautiful pea-green boat, 
They took some honey and plenty of money 
Wrapped up in a five-pound note 
The Owl looked up to the stars above 
And sang to a small guitar, 
Oh, lovely Pussy, Oh, Pussy, my love, 
What a beautiful Pussy you are, 
You are, 
You are, 
What a beautiful Pussy you are.’ 


“We should venture to doubt whether even the interpreter of 
the language of the birds and frogs, whether the great Aristo- 
phanes himself, quite understood that exquisitely light heart of 
childhood, which pours itself forth in such songs as these. Great- 
est of humorists though he was, Aristophanes was too much 
weighted with the indecencies of a gross age to represent ade- 
quately that innocent lightness of heart which pours out the 
purest Nonsense in a full stream, and without stirring the springs 
of shame and fear. Once let Nonsense become bold and brazen, 
and it is no longer that ‘delicious thing’ of which it has been 
said, — 

*** Sense may be all true and right, 
But, Nonsense, thou art exquisite.’ 


“The heavy heart may be, and often has been, more auda- 
ciously and extravagantly humorous than innocent gayety possibly 
could be, | 


lightest heart, and curdles at the touch of the cynic’s sneer. 


nut the most fascinating Nonsense comes from the 


“Nevertheless, we do not believe that Nonsense is ever at its 
best unless there be some real strain upon the mind from which 
there are seasons of relaxation. It is men like Lewis Carroll,—a 
great mathematician who knows well what mental strain is,— 
men like Mr. Lear, who had given almost the earlier half of his 
life to a great struggle for a maintenance against many adverse 
conditions, who have written for us the very best Nonsense. 
Even Cowper and Goldsmith,—who were perhaps the best Non- 
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sense writers of the last century,—for Swift’s humor was a great 
deal too fierce and cruel for true Nonsense,—knew well what it 
was to live on the very edge of an abyss, Cowper on the edge of 
insanity, Goldsmith on the edge of want,—and it was this strain 
from which their admirable Nonsense was the relaxation that 
gave us John Gilpin and the suit between Nose and Eyes for the 
use of the spectacles in Cowper’s case, and the Man of Thessaly 
and the elegy on the death of ‘Madame Blaize’ in Goldsmith's, 
as well as other pieces full of that elasticity and ¢/an which con- 
stitute the charm of true Nonsense. It will hardly be in a time 
of no strain at all that the best Nonsense can be written, but 
rather in the intervals of freedom between times of sharp strain. 
Nonsense is the rebound when the bow is unstrung; but a bow 
that has never been strung cannot be unstrung.” 


Gibbon’s Historical Style.—In a critical article on the Gibbon 
Centenary, 7he Speaker, of London, thus characterizes the style 
of the great historian: ‘‘Gibbon, it has been frequently observed, 
had no philosophy of history. He makes plenty of shrewd ob- 
servations, mostly of a sub-acid character; but these rather deal 
with human weaknesses than with essential truths. The man of 
the world is perpetually delighted with Gibbon's by-play; but 
the good fellow who reads history because he wants to penetrate 
the future and foretell the course of events, closes his Gibbon 
sadly, and wonders whether the reading of it has made the reader 
any the wiser. He may even push his skepticism so far as to 
wonder whether the writing of it made the writer any the wiser. 
Gibbon thought the age of Conquerors was over. Had he only 
taken decent care of himself he would have lived to see Napoleon 
Bonaparte, a warrior worthy of a whole chapter to himself. He 
did live to witness the French Revolution, and it simply took his 
breath away, which, when recovered, was only employed to pro- 
test against the disfranchisement of Old Sarum. Had Gibbon 
put much of his philosophy into his History, he would have sunk 
the ship.” 


LITERARY NOTES. 


IBSEN has finished a new three-act play, which he says, in a letter to an 
English admirer, is ‘* full of devils.” 

SIR ARTHUR SEYMCUR SULLIVAN is said to have realized $50,000 from the 
sales of his song, ** The Lost Chord.” Balfe received $40,000 for ‘*I Dreamt 
that I Dwelt in Marble Halls.” 


AMONG the relics shown at the Gibbon Exhibition in London is a list of 
the historian’s books written by himself on the backs of playing-cards 
probably the earliest card catalogue now in existence. 


AT noon on Wednesday, November 28, the funeral of Rubinstein took 
place in the Alexander Nevski Church, St. Petersburg. The coffin of the 
great pianist was followed trom Peterhoff by delegates from many musical 


societies. 


CARLYLE’S house at Chelsea is to be purchased and saved. Minister 
Bayard is one of a committee organized for this purpose, other members of 
the association being Lords Ripon and Rosebery, Professor Huxley, and 
Archdeacon Farrar 


EDWARD THIERRY, the French poet and dramatic critic, died in France 
on November 28, at the age of 81. His first volume of poems was published 
when he was twenty years of age, but he achieved higher reputation asa 
critic than as a poet. In 1859 he became administrator of the Comédie 
Francaise, from which position he retired in 1871. 


STEPNIAK, the Russian novelist, it is said, is at present engaged upon a 
new work which he proposes to call ‘* At the Dawn of a New Reign.”” The 
first portion will be a review of the reign of the late Czar, dealing with the 
social, political, and financial condition of the country, and with such sub- 
jects as the persecution of the Jews,etc. The book will conclude with a 
view of the situation under Nicholas II., and will deal with the probable 
character of the future manifestation of the Russian revolutionary spirit. 


THE translation of the names of Continental celebrities sometimes in- 
volves a descent from the sublime tothe ridiculous. For example, Cald- 
eron de la Barca isa true grandee name, yet rendered literally it means 


++1 


‘kettle of a barque.’’ Torquato Tasse in English is ‘chained terrier,” 
Dante ‘‘a deer-skin,’’ Giovanni Boccaccio is equivalent to “ Jack the Brag- 
gart,’’ Bramante (the famous architect), as far as his name goes, was 
“a whining pup,’’ and Max Piccolomini, the hero of 
Schiller’s * Wallenstein,’ issynonymous with ** Max, the Dwarf.” 


nothing more than 


FEW persons, probably, remember Thackeray's allusion in verse to the 
late Dr. McCosh, of Princeton College The New York Sun revives the bit 
of rhyme When the discussion over the Doctor's appointment to the 
headship of Queen's College, Belfast, was at its height, Thackeray wrote in 
his characteristic Irish brogue a poem purporting to be by the hand of 
Master Molloy Mollony, aged 15. The opening stanza runs thus: 

*“* As I think of the insult that’s done to this nation 
Hot tears of revinge from me fatures I wash, 
And uphold in this pome to the world’s daytistation 
The sieeves that appointed Professor McCosh.”’ 


sil 
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SCIENCE. 


DEPARTMENT EDITOR, - - - ARTHUR E. BOSTWICK, PH.D. 


BACTERIA OF PHOSPHORESCENCE. 


HIS is the age of the microbe. He now emphatically has 

the floor, and the general public, no less than the scientific 

man, is beginning to see in him not only the hitherto unsuspected 

destroyer of human life, but the healer who under proper condi- 

tions will repair the very damage he inflicts. But the investiga- 

tor too has found in him the explanation of some hitherto obscure 

phenomena, among them the curious shining of putrid flesh in 

the dark, which has puzzled so many generations of naturalists. 

C. A. Mitchell, writing on this subject in Know/edge, London, 
November, says: 


“That the flesh of certain animals, especially marine fishes, 
could often exhibit the phenomenon of spontaneous light was 
noticed as long ago as the days of Aristotle, but it is only within 
the present generation that the true cause has been made known. 

“In 1676, a Dr. Beale, of Yeavil, in Staffordshire, published in 
the ‘Philosophical Transactions’ of the Royal Society a curious 
instance of the kind, and mentioned as a possible explanation 
that the stars were exceedingly bright on that night, and the 
weather warm and gentle. A woman of that town had bought a 
neck of veal, which seemed perfectly good in every respect. On 
the following evening, about nine o'clock, the neck of veal ‘shined 
so brightly that it did put the woman into great affrightment.’ 
She roused her husband, and he, seeing whence the light pro- 
ceeded, endeavored to extinguish it by beating the veal, and 
eventually plunging it below water; but in vain. At last he 
found he could extinguish the light by wiping the meat with a 
cloth. The next day the joint was cooked, and certain neighbors 
who had seen it giving light were invited to partake of it. All 
esteemed it as good as any they had eaten. 

“Many similar cases of meat becoming phosphorescent are on 
record. In 1492 it was a frequent occurrence in Padua, and dur- 
ing the early years of last century it became so prevalent in 
Orleans that several butchers were almost ruined, since their cus- 
tomers considered such meat unfit for food, and much of it was 
thrown into the river. Coming to the present day, Nuesch de- 
scribes how the whole of the meat in a butcher's shop became 
luminous in one night. 

“The first recorded experiments to determine the cause of such 
cases were made by Dr. Hulme in 1800, and from his results he 
was led to conclude: 

“tr, That putrefaction was not the cause, for as decay advanced 
the light gradually decreased. Moreover, in the case of phos- 
phorescent meat there was no offensive smell. 

“2, That spontaneous light was a constitutional principle of 
some bodies, incorporated with their whole substance just as any 
other principle, and that it was probably the first principle that 
escaped after the death of marine fishes. 

“This plausible solution has since been displaced by the dis- 
covery that bacteria were invariably present in phosphorescent 
sea-water and on phosphorescent meat, and that directly or in- 
directly the light was due to their agency. 

“With regard to the conditions under which these various 
micro-organisms can produce light, it has been found that tem- 
perature has a good deal of influence. According to Ludwig, a 
piece of meat remained duminous as lowas —14°. Heated gently 
in a tube over a water-bath it was still phosphorescent at 30°, 
but at 4o° had ceased to emit light. Bacterium phosphorescens 
thrives best between 15° and 25°, but Tilanus and Forster proved 
that it could live below zero. When kept at 35° for a few 
minutes its luminosity disappeared, but on cooling returned. 
If, however, it was kept at that temperature for fifteen minutes 
its power of producing light was permanently lost. 

“The other organisms show a difference in this respect. 2. 
Fischert gives no light at a temperature above 25°, while 
B. indicum, which thrives best at 30°, cannot grow below 15°. B&B. 
Zumtnosum, on the other hand, is most luminous at 15°. 

“There is also a difference in the character and intensity of the 
light produced by the various species. 2. Phosphorescens gives 


out a greenish-yellow light, while that produced by 2. Pfliigerz 
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is bluish-white and far more intense. By exposing a sensitive 
plate in an otherwise completely dark room, Forster succeeded 
in obtaining a photograph of a colony of this species by means 
of its own light. 

‘““As to the manner in which the bacteria produce the light, 
there is still much research needed. As Hulme found in 1800 
(and his observation has since been repeatedly confirmed) , putre- 
faction does not assist phosphorescence. The light-producing 
bacteria are unable to do their work in a substance on which the 
putrefactive organisms are growing, and as soon as decay is 
fairly advanced the light altogether ceases. 

“The presence of oxygen appears to be an essential, for col- 
onies will only give light on the surface of the culture medium, 
where they can have free contact with the atmospheric oxygen. 
This gas, however, is not essential for the life of the bacteria. 
They will grow in an atmosphere of hydrogen or carbonic acid 
gas, but under such conditions will not produce light. 

‘Apparently it is not necessary for the colonies to be grown in 
the light of the Sun, for cultivations made in complete darkness 
have been found to emit light as readily as those grown in day- 
light. 

“It has been suggested by Lehmann and Tollhausen that the 
light is produced by some molecular change within the cells of 
the bacteria—a sort of vital process—and the fact that all chemi- 
cal reagents which destroy the protoplasm of the cell simultane- 
ously stop the luminosity lends some support to this theory. 
Thus, mineral acids, alkahes, and various disinfectants which 
are fatal to the bacteria, effectually destroy the phosphorescence 
produced bythem. Aswas mentioned before, heat and cold have 
a similar effect. 

“An equally plausible theory, however, is that just as some 
bacteria produce ‘ptomains and albumoses, and others coloring 
matter, so the light-producing bacteria may produce substances 
with their molecules so arranged that we have the phenomenon 
of phosphorescence. If this be so, it is probable also that these 
products are readily affected by heat and chemical agents, and 
that then a fresh arrangement of the molecules takes place, and 
the substances lose their luminous properties. ‘The experiments 
of Dubois on the luminous mollusk Pholas dactylus tend by 
analogy to support this. From its luminous mantle he extracted 
two phosphorescent crystalline substances, to one of which he 
gave the name of /uczferase. It was to these substances, which 
it secreted, he considered that the fish owed its luminosity. 

“When it has been decided whether the bacteria are in them- 
selves phosphorescent, or whether they are so only by virtue of 
their products, there will still remain the further problem of the 
nature of the phosphorescence itself.” 





WHY A CAT ALWAYS LIGHTS ON ITS FEET. 


I* was long ago remarked that we are every day giving practi- 

cal solutions to problems with which the most powerful 
modern mathematics is totally unable to deal, but it is not often 
that we find nature practically proving the possibility of some- 
thing that modern mathematics declares, or seems to declare, to 
be impossible. The power possessed by a cat of always lighting 
on its feet has been proverbial for years; in fact, those who have 
tried the experiment know that it is scarcely possible to hold the 
animal, back downward, so close to the ground that it will not 
turn over during its descent, and that it does so by muscular ex- 
ertion is quite apparent to the eye. That this curious movement 
has not been studied by scientists is doubtless due to the fact 
that it occurs so quickly that it has until recently been impossible 
to observe its details. Now, however, we possess, thanks to 
chronophotography, the power of doing this. M. Marey,the French 
expert, in this kind of photography, has just now devoted him- 
self to the subject, with the result that a large part of the world 
is talking of it. Thanks to the daily papers, the impression 
seems to be that scientific men have met with a “sticker,” and 
that the action of the cat in turning itself in mid-air directly con- 
tradicts the laws of mechanics. 


This is not true. The facts are 


these: When the photographs were presented to the French 


Academy of Sciences on October 22, a member, M. Deprez, 
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pointed out that they seemed to controvert a law of mechanics 
according to which it would appear that a body in falling cannot 
change the path of its center of gravity or rotate upon itself. At 
the two following sessions, however, it was shown by other mem- 
bers that this supposed deduction from the 


i 


law was not true for 
all cases.. A falling body cannot, it is true, alter the path of its 
center of gravity, but in certain cases the disposition of the parts 
about this center may be so altered that the whole body may be 


To La 


M. Marey contributes an account of his experiments, of which 


turned on it as on a pivot. Nature, Paris, November 10, 


we give a translation below: 


“In the studies that I am pursuing at the Station Physiologigue 
on animal locomotion I have observed certain phenomena that the 
eye has not time to follow and whose mechanism it is often hard 
to understand. Among these is the action by which an animal 
that is dropped from an elevated place turns itself over, if it has 
space enough, so as to fall on its feet. It is an old saying that 
I have been able to prove that 
the same phenomenon occurs with other kinds of animals, the 
hare and the dog, for instance. 


a cat will always fall on its feet. 


“This result is somewhat paradoxical from the point of view of 
mechanics, seeing that these creatures, being free in space during 





Facsimile of Chronophotographic Proofs of the Fall of a Cat, seen from 


the side. The succession of images is read from right to left. 


their fall, lack an exterior fulcrum to turn upon. Some people 
have believed that the animal, at the moment when it is let go, 
pushes against the hands of the person who holds it. Others 
have supposed that by the swiftness of its movements the animal 
finds a fulcrum in the resistance of the air. 

“As the eye is not able to appreciate what really takes place in 
these cases, I have had recourse to chronophotography to seize 
the successive phases of the phenomenon. On the band of film 
that passes through the focus of the objective has been obtained 
aseries of images which, followed from right to left, represent 
the animal in more and more advanced phases of its fall and its 
turning. It may be seen that the animal, at first so curved 
that its back is very convex and directed downward, straightens 
its vertebral column and then curves it in the opposite direction ; 
at the same time there is a twisting motion along the vertebral 
column, and the forces resulting from the muscular action tend to 
turn the anterior and posterior parts of the body in opposite 
directions. 

“But the rotation of these two halves of the body is very un- 
equal. It is confined at first almost exclusively to the fore- 
quarters; afterward, when these have turned about 180 degrees, 
the hind-quarters turn. 

“The inspection of these figures excludes at once the idea that 
the animal begins this rotatory movement by getting a purchase 
on the hands of the operator, for the first pictures of the series 
show that at the first instant of its fall the cat has as yet no ten- 
dency to turn. Its rotation begins only with the torsion of its 
back. 

“As to the hypothesis of a purchase on the resistance of the air, 
it is no more admissible, for, by reason of the direction of the 
animal’s movements, if this resistance had sensible effects it 
would produce a rotation the inverse of that observed. 

“It ison the inertia of its own mass that the cat gets the succes 
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sive purchases for turning itself. The twisting force that the 
action of the vertebral muscles produces is exerted at first upon 
the fore quarters, whose moment of inertia is very feeble; be 
cause the forepaws are curled up and pressed close to the neck, 
while the hind legs, stretched out almost at right angles to the 
axis of the body, after a moment of inertia, powerfully resist the 
inverse movement that the twist tends to cause. 

“In the second half of the fall, the attitude of the paws is re- 
versed, and it is the inertia of the fore quarters that furnishes a 
fulcrum for the rotation of the hind quarters. 

“This explanation, which our fellow-member M. Guyon has 
furnished, seems to me very simple and entirely satisfactory.” 


From the reports of the Academy of Sciencesin the same num- 
ber of La Nature, we learn that at the sitting of November 5s, 
M. Deprez, the member who first regarded the cat’s action as a 
contradiction of mechanical law, presented a mechanical appar- 
atus of his own device that performed a similar rotation. We 
give below a condensed translation descriptive of the device 


“ur 


This apparatus consists of two heavy masses describing in 
space two closed curves whose center of gravity remains fixed in 
space. When the masses describe the curves in the manner 
prescribed by theory the system as a whole undergoes an angular 
displacement which depends on the ratio of the moving masses 
and the total mass. By modifying this ratio we may obtain a de- 
viation more or less great, for each revolution of the masses in 
the closed curves. It is evident that by accumulation of the 
effects of several successive revolutions a complete rotation of the 
system may be obtained. It is in this manner that in the fall of 
the cat, a movement of the paws analogous to that of the masses 
in the apparatus has the effect of turning the animal completely 
over. 


A FORGE IN A PAIL OF WATER. 


W* are so accustomed to think of fire and water as the oppo- 
' sites of each other that it is difficult to realize that they 
are so only under certain conditions which, though they are the 
ones most familiar to us, are by no means the only normal or 
natural ones. Yet the instinctive feeling of any one who wit- 
nesses for the first time the conjunction of fire and water—say, in 


the common chemical experiment of burning potassium by throw- 





ing it into water—is that he is looking at something uncanny. 
A noteworthy example of these unusual conditions is the subject 
of the opening article in the new popular-science department of 
Electricity, New York, November 7, by Nelson W. Perry. Mr. 
Perry says: 


“The idea of utilizing water to bring metals to a welding heat 
would seem as preposterous at first glance as does the feasibility 
of setting the river on fire, but it will beseen that it has already 
become an accomplished fact. 

“Those who visited the Electricity Building at the World’s 
Fair will doubtless long remember the water-pail forge exhibited 
in one of the displays at that time. A workman would pick upa 
bolt or a horseshoe in an ordinary pair of tongs and immerse it 
in an ordinary pail of water. The immersed part of the metal 
would at once become surrounded with a brightly luminous en- 
velope, and in a few moments when withdrawn be found to be 
heated throughout to a white or welding heat and ready for the 
blacksmith’s attention on the anvil. Thus the very pail which 
the smith had been accustomed to use for quenching his iron or 
cooling it became a substitute for his forge fire and would heat up 
his iron in much less time. 

“There was, however, something back of the water-pail which 
gave it this remarkable property, and this was the dynamo-elec- 
tric machine. A closer inspection would have shown that the 
positive brush of the dynamo was connected by wire to the lining 
of the bucket or pail, which was of metallic lead, and that the 
other or negative brush was similarly connected to the tongs with 
which the articles to be heated were handled. When the latter, 
clutched in the jaws of the tongs, were immersed in the water, 
the circuit of the dynamo became closed and the current flowed 
from the lead lining through the water to the iron. 
now arises, What caused the heat? 


The question 


The answer is, of course, 





oe 
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that it was the electric current; but another question at once 
arises, ‘Why does the current heat the iron alone—why is the 
heat so intense there instead of being distributed in the water 
also?’ The answer is this: The electric current has the prop- 
erty, like metallic sodium, of splitting water into its constituent 
parts—hydrogen and oxygen—with this difference, however, that, 
unlike sodium, electricity has no affinity for either of these con- 
stituents and does not break up the water by abstracting one and 
allowing the other to escape. Its action is rather that of the 
hatchet which mechanically splits apart two pieces of wood that 
have been glued together. But when thiselectrical axe falls upon 
the molecule of water the pieces do not fly in haphazard directions, 
as would the fragments of a glass ball if mechanically struck, but 
the hydrogen always flies off in the direction which the current 
takes and the oxygen flies off in the opposite direction. Thus 
we see when water is electrolyzed (for that is what this splitting 
up of the water molecules by the electric current is called) hydro- 
gen gas escapes from the conductor which leads the current ou¢ 
of the water (or the one foward which the current flows in the 
water) and oxygen is given off at the surface of the conductor by 
which the current is led z#z¢o the water (or the one from which the 
current flows inthe water). Now the hydrogen whichis liberated 
in this manner from the surface of the iron immersed in the water- 
pail forge forms a thin envelope of exceedingly high resistance 
around it, and it is to the localization of the resistance that the 
localization of the heat is due. The current in passing through 
this high resisting film heats it at once to an intensely white heat 
which we see the moment the iron is introduced. As time goes 
on (measured in fractions of a second) the heat is imparted to-the 
iron and it becomes highly heated, even to the melting-point. 
The water, on the other hand, being an exceedingly poor conduct- 
or of heat, is raised but little in temperature by this same process 
of heat conduction. 

“There is another reason, however, why the surrounding water 
remains comparatively cool, which is more potent than the poor 
heat-conductivity of the water. Every one has doubtless noticed 
that a globule of water will dance around on a redhot stove-lid 
for quite a while, whereas it will be immediately vaporized on the 
much cooler surfaces of the stove. They have also doubtless 
noticed that a white-hot poker thrust into a bucket of water will 
not cause the water to splutter or boil, whereas the same poker 
cooled off to dull redness or below will cause a violent ebullition 
or spluttering. The cause of the quiescence at the high tempera- 
tures is that at those temperatures the water assumes what has 
been aptly termed the ‘spheroidal’ state, which means that a 
cushion of vapor is interposed between the water and the iron so 
that the water does not come in contact with the iron at all. 
When the iron is cooler, however, this cushion of steam does not 
form, the water wets the iron and is at once driven off into vapor 
with almost explosive violence. In the water-pail forge, on ac- 
count of the intensely heated envelope of hydrogen surrounding 
the iron, the water also takes the spheroidal state, and we have 
the phenomenon of iron being raised to a welding heat or higher 
while submerged in wafer, without spluttering or violent disturb- 
ance of the latter, and also without rapidly imparting its heat to it. 

“This process is usually ascribed to Messrs. Soho and Lagrange, 
two Belgian electricians, but their claims to the invention seem 
to have been successfully disputed, and it is believed to be open 
to all to use. 

“While pure water may be used in the pail its electrical resist- 
ance is too great for the most economical results, so recourse is 
had to solutions of various salts or acids whose conductivities are 
much greater than that of pure water. About the only other 
precaution necessary is that the metal by which the current enters 
the liquid be not soluble or readily oxidizable in the solutions 
employed in the bath. Lead answers these requirements with 
most solutions and is also cheap, and is therefore most commonly 
used. 

“This process, besides being exceedingly interesting from a 
scientific point of view, has also been put into practical use in the 
arts for heating rivets, etc., which it does in less time than it can 
be done by the forge fire. It has also been suggested as applic- 
able to the tempering of steel tools, it being argued that the heat 
can thereby be more closely regulated, that there will be a con- 
sequent removal of all chances of burning the metal, and that the 
heating and tempering may be accomplished at one operation, 
without the removal of the tool from the bath, by simply breaking 
the current when the required temperature is reached and allow- 
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ing the quenching to proceed in the bath in which the heating 
occurred. ‘Those opposed to this view argue that since at present 
the temper is always determined by the color which the cooling 
steel assumes, the water-pail forge, by the very fact of its pre- 
vention of the formation of the oxide film to which the color is 
due, would leave the operator without any safe guide as to when 
the quenching should take place for any desired temper, and that 
it would therefore introduce an element of uncertainty. 

“A modification of this process, intended to adapt it to welding 
processes, is the following: The pieces of metal to be united are 
held in clamps and adjusted to each other, as in the Thomson 
electric welding process. That is to say, the surfaces to be 
welded are brought face to face. Directly above the proposed 
weld is suspended the vessel containing the acidulated water, 
and a jet issuing from the bottom of this vessel is allowed to play 
upon the proposed joint. ‘This water jet forms the electrical con- 
nection between the pail] and the metal, so that if now the former 
be connected with the positive brush of the dynamo and both 
pieces of the metal to be welded be connected with the negative 
brush, the abutting surfaces upon which the water is playing will 
become heated in the same way and for the same reason as be- 
fore. When the proper temperature is reached the surfaces are 
pressed together, and the weld is complete. 

“This method of welding by means of the water-pail forge has 
not yet come into use and its feasibility has not yet been estab- 
lished, but the ‘water-jet forge,’ as this may be appropriately 
called, would seem to allow of a large variety of applications in 
which there would be literally accomplished the paradoxical feat 
of heating or even melting a surface of metal by playing upon it 
a jet of cold water.” 


HOW ELECTROCUTION FEELS. 


HE recently expressed views of Dr. D’Arsonval on the pos- 
sibility of resuscitating persons apparently killed by elec- 
tricity, together with many opinions for and against him, have 
been duly set forth in THe Lirerary Dicest. At present a large 
number of physicians, whether impelled by desire for notoriety or 
by zeal for science it does not become us to say, are besieging 
Governor Flower for permission to try D’Arsonval’s method on 
the next convict executed by electricity, Meantime, Mr. J. E. 
Cutler, of Pittsfield, Mass., through whose body a current of 
4,600 volts recently passed, apparently killing him as effectually 
as the State of New York kills its murderers, has actually been 
revived by artificial respiration, and appears in print with his ex- 
periences. In a letter to The Electrical Review, New York, 
November 21, Mr. Cutler says: 


“Regarding my recent experience with 4,600 volts, I give you 
the following facts, and quite agree with you that it is a matter 
of deep interest, especially in New York State. 

“The accident was the result of a misunderstanding, and oc- 
curred when I attempted to examine a transformer that was being 
tested with a pressure of 4,600 volts. I leaned over the trans- 
former, and the wires being somewhat in the way I attempted to 
push them one side, and in so doing got the full shock through 
my body. For a brief instant I experienced a sensation as if 
being drawn downward by the arms, then everything became 
black and remained so for about seven minutes, during which 
time efforts were being made to restore respiration, the method 
used being that recommended by D’Arsonval, working the arms 
and diaphragm to the time of a natural breathing. 

“Those standing near said I gave twoagonizing groans as I fell 
over, but I have no recollection of having done so. One of the 
wires had to be pulled out of my hand. Before this could be done 
I received a further shock through the hips while lying on the 
floor. For seven minutes there was no sign of a pulse-beat and 
there was every indication of death. As I slowly regained con- 
sciousness I repeated over and over again incoherent remarks 
pertaining to the accident. 

“When I first opened my eyes all I could see was a huge black 
spot, which gradually diminished in size and disappeared. At 
one time I recognized several people by their hats; the faces I 
could not see. Half an hour after the accident I could recall 
every incident happening before and after the few moments of 
total unconsciousness, that period being a total blank and a pain- 
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less one as well. I remained quiet the rest of the day—the acci- 
dent occurred about 1o A.M.—and was around as usual the day 
after. 

““My nerves were not affected to any appreciable extent, and I 
shall experience no ill effects other than the scars from the burns, 
one of which went to the bone.” 


RECENT SCIENCE. 


The Heating Power of a Glow-Lamp.—While an ordinary in- 
candescent is the least likely of all illuminants to ignite inflam- 
mable materials, there are special conditions under which its heat 
will start combustion in highly combustible substances. Ze 
Gas World observes that Mascart found that a glow-lamp of 32 
candles set fire to cotton wool saturated with India-rubber, and 
packed round it, in two minutes; to black silk in six minutes: 
and to a double layer of cotton cloth in two minutes. The same 
materials not saturated with India-rubber did not take fire. Cap- 
tain Exler, of the Austrian army, now finds that a 16 candle 
lamp, sunk in paraffin, reaches a maximum temperature of 94 
C.; one of 25 candles, ror° C. A layer of gunpowder, ecrasite, 
or pulverulent pyroxilin is not set on fire by this: 
melted and the gunpowder lost all its sulfur. 


the ecrasite 
If the substance 
is spread on a material, e.g., wood, which is opaque to heat 
rays, the action is more marked when the lamp is brought very 
near to it: the ecrasite melts, the pyroxilin darkens, the gun- 
powder loses its sulfur, the niter melts, and the wood chars. 
Two lamps in a cavity of wood got up a temperature of 215° C., 
a charring temperature; but the explosives did not go off, though 
they decomposed. When the cavity was filled with water it 
boiled in fifteen minutes. The spark produced on turning off the 
flame only kindles these explosives when they become very dry ; 
but the spark produced on switching off a feeble resistance be- 
tween two lamp-wires can do so readily. If the lamp breaks, 
pyroxilin or gunpowder does not ignite, but an explosive gaseous 
mixture will do so. ¢ 


The Clove as a Preventive of Nausea.—The funny men in 
the alleged funny papers, says Dr. E. B. Sangree in 7he 7izmes 
and Register, Philadelphia, November 10, have so long made 
merry over the man with the cloven breath that Iam rather timid 
about advocating this odoriferous spice. Yet my experience has 
been that the clove is a good anti-nauseant. 
“qualms’ 


Persons who get 
’ when riding in the cars or on boats can almost certainly 
quiet them by slowly chewing a clove or two. Indigestion, ac- 
companied by formation of gas, nausea, and dizziness, will often 
yield to the same simple measure. ‘There are other and better 
means of accomplishing these results, but the value of the clove 
is that it occupies so little room, is so easily carried about and 
can be so readily gotten when wanted. 


Swamp Plants on Dry Land.—It should be well known by this 
time, says JJeehan's Monthly, November, that swamp-plants 
as a rule will do much better in comparatively dry land than in 
the swamps where we naturally find them. Even the rice-plant, 
which usually grows in water, will grow well and produce a fair 
crop of seeds in common garden-ground. The reason for this 
has been fully explained in scientific serials. It reads oddly in 
a report just issued by the United States Department of Agricul- 
ture, suggesting that the common swamp rose-mallow, //bzscus 
Moscheutos, would possibly grow in dry land, as an experiment 
was made to test this fact, on the Delaware River, thirty-five 
years ago. The plant is growing in every well-ordered herba- 
ceous ground, and is one of our most popular border-plants. 


Electricity in Aeronautics.—Hiram S. Maxim (//ecfrical Re- 
view, London, October 12) says that it is yet to be demonstrated 
that an electric motor can be built that is as light as his steam- 
engine. He has considered the matter thoroughly, and finds that 
any form of electric motor is quite out of the question owing to 
its great weight. If wires were used and the machine traveled 
say forty miles an hour, a few seconds would suffice to draw a 
large amount of cable into the air; besides, a machine attached 
to the Earth by a cable cannot be considered a flying-machine. 


New Use for Photography.—An instance of the use of photog- 
raphy in important legal matters, says 7he Razlway Review, 
Chicago, November 24, is given in what is known as the famous 


Stubblefield-Mumford controversy. It involved the ownership of 
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1,500 acres of valuable land in Fayette County, Ohio. During 
Monroe's administration this tract was willed by one of the old 
Mumfords to his five heirs, and the present suit was brought on 
‘The Mumford heirs deeded the 
land to Stubblefield, who afterward sold parts of it to different 
parties, who had to pay twice for their land. 
discolored and yellow with age, showed only four signatures and 
for a fifth. On this signature turned the question at 
It was decided finally to photograph the signatures and 
see if the course would disclose the fifth name. 


the deed of sale signed by them. 
The deed of sale, 


a space 
issue. 
This was done 
under the direction of the court by a photographic expert named 
Spenser, and under the closest watch of the clerk of the court, 
who could not allow the original to leave his hands. On the 
plate he saw traces of the signature, and on enlarging the nega- 
tive ten times, the entire name was as plainly seen as when 
written. 


Magnetic Treatment of Ores.—Electro-magnetism has found 
a new application in the arts, says Electricity, November 14. 
All are familiar with the attempts that have been made to con- 
centrate iron ores by this means. This practice is, however, only 
applicable to the ores which are magnetic, viz., those which con- 
sist either wholly or in part of the magnetic oxid of iron and 
known as magnetite. Among the zinc ores there is but one— 
franklinite—that is magnetic, so that in the raw state the other 
ores, which on account of their much wider distribution are of 
far greater importance, cannot be thus concentrated. Zine 
blende, for instance, which is the most widely distributed of all 
zine minerals, is entirely non-magnetic, but it usually contains 
considerable iron as an impurity. This ore requires as a prelim- 
inary treatment a careful roasting to remove the sulfur, and 
it is now proposed to so conduct this roasting process as to con- 
vert the iron in the ore into the magnetic oxid and thereby 
make it amenable to magnetic concentration. In fact, this 
process has already been carried out successfully on a small scale. 
The chief interest which attaches to it is in the fact that if zine 
blende can thus be rendered concentrable, the process will cer- 
tainly be applicable to a wide range of other ores, not only of 
zinc but of silver, gold, tin, etc., for there are few ores of any of 
the metals that do not contain considerable proportions of iron 
either in their chemical make-up or as impurity. 


SCIENCE NOTES. 


A NEW disease called ‘“‘telephone-ear”’ is said to be prevalent among 
some telephone girls, It is caused by the constant strain due to keeping 
the receiver at theear eight or nine hours a day. In San Francisco, where 
the trouble was first noticed, buzzing in the ear and headaches were the 
first symptoms, and in some cases abscesses formed on the drum of the ear, 
and operations were necessary. that 
girls who had not been afflicted quit work rather than run the risk of con- 
tracting the disorder, and it was not stamped out until the telephone com- 
pany let the girls take an hour of recreation after every two or three hours 
of work. Nosuch trouble has been experienced in the East, for every pre- 
caution, in the 
taken against it 


The disease became so prevalent 


way of rest and improvements in instruments, has been 


SIX mules that had for four years hauled cars in the lower workings of a 
coal-shaft near Lacon, Ill., were brought to light recently. In all that time 
the mules had seen no light stronger than the flicker of the Davy-lamps the 
miners carried. The sun was inits zenith when they reached the surface. 
flood of light and 
kept them tightly closed while they were led to the pasture-lot a mile dis- 
tant and turned loose. 


[he astonished mules closed their eyes to shut out the 


There they stood trembling, as if afraid something 
to befallthem. Presently they half-opened their eyes and 
peered around in amazement. When they had become accustomed to the 
sunlight they elevated their heads. 


evil was about 


Toward sundown they broke intoa 
After a quarter of an hour of that music they took 
to kicking, jumping, whirling around like teetotums, and rolling on the sod 
as if they had gone mad. 


chorus of joyous brays 


The sun and pure air were more to them than 
food, and they refused everything put before them to eat 


IT has been known that in many early-blooming trees the stamens can be 
excited to growth by a much lower temperature than will excite the pistil. 
A few warm Winter days will so often advance the stamens in plum flowers 


that the pollen disappears before the pistil is receptive. 
partially fail for lack of the necessary fertilization. 


Plum crops often 
Practical men have 
long since discovered that a south aspect is not as good for 
any of the others, without knowing the real reason 


{truit-trees as 


IT is said, that women's voices do not give good results in 


the long-distance telephone; 


all citv tele 


says Cosmos, 
their high notes, excellent in short lines, as 
phone subscribers know, are an obstacle to clear transmission in 
lines of considerable length. 


l-box, the invention of J. W. Coe, Jr., of Chicago, sends 
a signal to the occupant of the building on which it is placed whenever a 
is put into the box. 


AN electrical mai 


letter It can be placed inthe same electric circuit with 


a call-bell 
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THE RELIGIOUS WORLD. 


ALFRED TENNYSON’S THEOLOGY. 


HE keen interest which most people take in ascertaining the 
religious views of a great poet needs perhaps no explana- 
tion. A poet is understood to deal in a peculiar sense with the 
mysteries of existence; his spiritual perceptions are assumed to 
be of a finer nature than those of other mortals; and, moreover, 
he (or she) is allowed to speak to our innermost being with a close 
intimacy rarely accorded to any other. No one can read Tenny- 
son long without seeing what an important part his religious con- 
victions have played in much of his best work. A study of those 
convictions, as revealed in his poetry and in recorded conversa- 
tion, has been made by Eugene Parsons, who contributes to 7he 
Methodist Review, New York, November-December, the results. 
The latest (and last?) of the poet-laureates is represented as of 
questionable orthodoxy on some dogmas, but in the main a gen- 
uine Christian, whose faith in the essentials of religion was deeply 
rooted. We quote from Mr. Parsons’ article as follows : 


“Tennyson's theological views have been likened to those of 
Maurice, a profound thinker and scholar, who concerned himself 
not only with books, but with the practical interests of men. In 
one of his best personal poems the laureate assures Maurice of a 
hearty welcome at Farringford, where he could find relief from 
the acrimonious controversies of churchmen, which the poet 
greatly deplored. His simple creed also resembled that of an- 
other distinguished clergyman, Arthur Penrhyn Stanley, who, 
though a high dignitary of the Established Church, thought it 
was overburdened with the usages and dogmas of the past. 
‘Alas,’ says the scholarly Dean of Westminster, ‘that a Church 
that has’so divine a service should keep its long list of articles! 
Il am strengthened more than ever in my opinion that there is only 
needed, that there only should be, one, namely, ‘I believe that 
Christ is both God and man.’ 

“There was another note in Tennysan’s religion, besides his 
weakened sacerdotalism, which claims attention. He showed a 
leaning toward Universalism, as other poets had before him, 


_from Milton down to our own times. He entertained, or at least 


‘admitted,’ the hope of universal salvation. This is the purport 
of the fifty-fourth ode of ‘In Memoriam,’ beginning 


‘“** Oh, yet we trust that somehow good 
Will be the final goal of ill, 
To pangs of nature, sins of will, 
Defects of doubt, and taints of blood.’ 


“The ‘larger hope’ that he faintly trusted likely means about 
the same as Farrar’s‘eternal hope.’ There seems to be a parallel 
between Tennyson’s position and that of our own Whittier. 
However much one may feel disposed to differ from the laureate’s 
attitude toward this doctrine or that, one cannot question his 
grand sincerity and deep spirituality. 

“Several poems in Lord Tennyson’s last volume, published 
after his death, throw light on his notion of theism. In‘Akbar’s 
Dream’ is this remarkable passage : 

“*T can but lift the torch 
Of reason in the dusky cave of life 
And gaze on this great miracle, the world, 
Adoring That who made, and makes, and is, 
And is not what I gaze on.’ 

“This does not make God and the world of the same substance, 
as does Spinoza. God is separate from the world that He made; 
and yet He is in it and part of it, though not in the sense of the 
pantheist who deifies the cosmos of which man is a sentient part. 
In a certain sense it may be said that matter is of God; it is de- 
rived from Him, ‘of whom,’ to use the words of St. Paul, ‘are all 
things.’ Heis the source of the universe; and yet He is infinitely 
superior to nature. ‘For with thee,’ says the Psalmist, ‘is the 
fountain of life.’ Other modesof being have a beginning—they 
are transitory and imperfect. He alone is from everlasting to 
everlasting, unchanging, absolute. The act of creation is His 
prerogative, and only His. The universe is a manifestation of 
divine energy. Matter represents force—it is an expression of 
His will. The visible world is an exhibition of creative power in 
God; but to say that He created it out of nothing, that He calls it 
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into existence merely by His ‘imperial word,’ is hardly an ade- 
quate explanation of its origin. 

“Of the divine immanence Tennyson once spoke in conversa- 
tion with his niece: 

“*T firmly believe that, if God were to withdraw Himself from the world 
around us, and from within us, but for one instant, every atom of creation 
would come utterly to naught, for in Him alone do all beings and things 
exist.’ 

“The singer of ‘Locksley Hall,’ stirred by the mighty events 
of his time, rejoices in the era of progress and enlightenment for 
the people; but he notes regretfully that something is lacking— 
‘Knowledge comes, but wisdom lingers.’ In ode exiv. of ‘In 
Memoriam’ he places reverence before reason, deploring the 
iconoclastic temper of ‘the younger day’ of science and the 
‘march of mind.’ In his later years he was alarmed at the in- 
creasing prevalence of rationalism, which discredits miracles and 
seeks to explain away the supernatural. In the epilogue to the 
‘Idylls,’ ‘To the Queen’ (1872), he mentions, among other evils 
of the times, the ‘fierce or careless looseners of the faith.’ To 
Miss Weld he once said : 

*** Alas! that we should hear this cry [‘** What 1s truth?’’] repeated in our 
own age, and that men should fail to find their soul's craving for truth 
satisfied by Christianity. The great spread of agnosticism and unbelief of 
all kind seems to me to show that there is an evil time close at hand 


“In much the same mood he breaks forth time and again in 
some of his later works, such as ‘Locksley Hall Sixty Years 
After,’ and especially in ‘The Promise of May,’ a single passage 
of which may be take as a example: 

*““*Scorn! I hate scorn. A soul with no religion 
My mother used to say that sucha one 
Was without rudder, anchor, compass—might be 
Blown every way with every gust and wreck 
On any rock.’ 

“In ‘In Memoriam’ it is the poet’s object to soothe his own sor- 
row, and to minister consolation to other bereaved souls by falling 
back on man’s intuitions of the eternal verities and by fixing a 
settled belief in justice and recompense hereafter. The grounds 
of belief are the immortality of love and the superiority of wis- 
dom to knowledge, meaning scientific research, ‘cut loose from 
faith.’ ‘The poet, kindly mindful of all that Hallam’s friendship 
was to him, instinctively feels that such love is ‘too precious to 
be lost’; he holds that faith or religious consciousness perceives 
‘the truths that never can be proved’ in the present life. In all 
this his instinct and reason are reinforced by revelation. 

“Hardly anywhere in English poetry can be found a better 
statement of the mission of the Saviour, the Son of God made 
flesh, than in ‘In Memoriam’ and in Tennyson’s other writings. 
He teaches unmistakably the divinity of Christ, the incarnation 
of Christ, the sinlessness of Christ, the saving power of Christ, 
the resurrection of Christ, and the second coming of Christ. 
These doctrines are set forth, either by direct assertion or by im- 
plication, not only in ‘In Memoriam,’ but in other poems, nota- 
bly in the ‘Idylls of the King.’ No attempt is made by the poet 
to demonstrate them; as in the Scriptures, they are assumed as 
undoubted verities. ‘ 

“Of the future state the poet feels confident : 

“* My own dim life should teach me this, 
That life shall live for evermore.’ 
His nature or temperament, as a poet-seer, is such that he is 
easily persuaded. The argument or evidence for immortality as 
presented in ‘In Memoriam’ will probably be regarded as inade- 
quate, except by those who wish to believe it. No proof that 
human ingenuity can devise or suggest amounts to demonstra- 
tion. It isa matter of faith. It is much, however, to find that 
here consciousness and revelation are at one. 

“The old doctrine of Pythagoras and other thinkers as to pre- 
existence (held indefinitely by Shelley and Wordsworth rather as 
a conception susceptible of poetic treatment, than asa belief) is 
hinted at in ‘The Two Voices :’ 

‘“* Moreover something is or seems 


That touches me with mystic gleams 
Like glimpses of forgotten dreams— 


“*Of something felt like something here ; 
Of something done, I know not where ; 
Such as no language may declare.’ 
“Although the preexistence of the soul, as a personality or self- 
acting agent, is not seriously taught by Tennyson, there is no 
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mistaking his confident expectation of conscious life hereafter. 
He firmly holds the distinct individuality of the spirit * beyond the 
second birth of death’ : 

‘That each, who seems a separate whole, 

Should move his rounds, and, fusing all 

The skirts of self again, should fall 
Remerging in the general Soul, 

‘Is faith as vague as all unsweet: 

Eternal form shall still divide 

The eternal soui from all beside ; 
And I shall know him when we meet.’ 

“In ode xliii. of ‘In Memoriam’ he takes as a theme the uncon- 
scious state of the dead until the resurrection; but this view is at 
variance with the general tenor of the poem as awhole. The 
place of the departed is not a vast chamber of spirit-sleepers, if 
such can be imagined, whose dreamless slumber is undisturbed 
through the remaining cycles of time. Heaven is a theater of 
life and joyous activity, where there is blissful intercourse with 
friends gone before and blessed union with the God of light and 
love. It is a home made glorious by the presence of Christ. 
Thus, while there are echoes in Tennyson’s metaphysical and 
religious poems of Alexandrianism and of Buddhism, he does 
not go to the full length of the Oriental philosophies in advoca- 
ting the transmigration of souls or the sinking of self in the ‘uni- 
versal Spirit.’” 


CLEANLINESS IN THE JAPANESE RELIGION. 


tier idea that cleanliness is zex¢ to godliness is improved 

upon by the Japs, who appear to consider it as a part of 
godliness. It certainly plays an important part in Shintoism, 
according to Nobuta Kishimoto, M.A., who contributed one of 
the papers in the Parliament of Religions, and who, being still 
in this country, is plying his pena for the further elucidation of us 
Western folk. 


Science Monthly, December, on “Shinto, the Old Religion of 


He has a very interesting article in 7he Popular 
Japan.” While he admits that Shinto, or Shintoism—the ism, he 
says, is tautological but admissible—is not a religion in the sense 
that Buddhism or Christianity is, having ‘neither code of morals 
nor system of beliefs,” yet it is a religion in the wider sense as 
used in referring to the religion of the Hebrews in the pre-Mosaic 
While 
the name Shinto comes from China, the religion is native to Japan. 


ages, and of the Arabs before the days of Mohammed. 


He divides it into three periods, ancient, medieval, and modern, 
and much confusion, we are told, has been caused by lack of dis- 
tinction between these periods and of consideration for the 
changes undergone by the system. There are, moreover, nine 
distinct sects. Nobuta Kishimoto, M.A., proceeds to describe 
the characteristics common to all the sects and to all the periods: 
(1) as pertaining to the objects of worship, which are ancestors 
and physical objects of creation, Sun, Moon, fire, the fox, the 
serpent, etc.; (2) as pertaining to the part played by physical 
purity; (3) as pertaining to the prominent figure which merry- 
making cuts in Shinto worship, especially in the festivals. In 
dwelling on this latter point, he calls Shinto the religion of merry- 
making, but denies that the importance it lays upon the enjoy- 
ment of this life involves, as even many missionaries have sup- 
posed, a denial of future existence. While eternal existence of 
the soul is not taught as a definite dogma, the ancestor-worship 
plainly implies a belief in existence after death. 

The most interesting portion of the article, however, pertains 
to the part which physical cleanliness plays in Shinto. We quote 
this portion as follows: 


Blood was considered to be unclean, and so anything stained 
with blood was also unclean. Thus, the woman in her monthly 
courses, or for some time before and after childbirth, was regarded 
as unclean. Uncleanness in these cases means liability to dan- 
gers. Thus, the woman before a childbirth was confined to 
a ‘parturition house,’ in order to keep her separate from the rest 
of the family to avoid the spread of danger by contagion. More 
than birth, death was feared because of its accompanying un- 
cleanness. The dead body and anything which came in contact 
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How much the 
uncleanness of death was feared is plain from a very singular 
custom among the early Japanese of abandoning the old house 
together with the dead body whenever a death occurred in it. 
This explains the reason why coffin-carriers, grave-diggers, as 
well as butchers, were classed among the out-castes and were 
called ‘not-men.’ 


with it were regarded as unclean and dangerous. 


“The reason why the idea of uncleanness was associated with 
the idea of dangerousness was, in my opinion, because unclean- 
ness was thought to be the enemy of the gods, and the gods can- 
not be where any uncleanness exists. The gods are clean and 
pure, and those who are not clean and pure cannot but forfeit 
the protection of the gods. Those who are not protected by the 
gods can easily be attacked and injured by the evil and unclean 
spirits, and hence the idea of danger came to be associated with 
the idea of uncleanness. This is perhaps made plainer by some 
When I was a young boy, the custom of eating 
beef began to spread. 


concrete case. 
As blood was regarded as unclean, and 
also as Japan had been a strong agricultural country, there was 
a very deep-rooted disinclination to eat beef. In this, of course, 
one has also to recognize the influence of the vegetarian principle 
of Buddhism. But to anybody who had ever tasted beef, it was 
so delicious that he could hardly control his natural appetite by 
his religious scruple. My father was one of those who knew its 
taste, and so now and then we used to treat ourselves to beef. 
But where did we eat it? We did not eat it inside of the house. 
We cooked and ate it in the open air, and in cooking and in eat 

ing we did not use the ordinary utensils but used the special ones 
kept for the purpose. Why all these things? Because beef was 
unclean, and we did not like to spread this uncleanness into our 
hause wherein the ‘gods’ shelf’ is kept, and into our ordinary 
utensils which might be used in making offerings to the gods. 
The day when we ate beef my father did not offer lights to the 
gods nor say evening prayers to them, as he did usually, for he 
knew he was unclean and could not approach the gods. Then 
my mother, who did not and could not eat beef till very recently, 
did these things; and I, who used to partake of the new dainty 
dish, often went to bed feeling as if I was unclean and subject to 
dangers. 

“As the gods hate uncleanness, temples, temple utensils, and 
all other things which were connected with the gods were care- 
fully kept clean—that is, away from any unclean things. For 
this purpose the s/zme-nawa, or clean rice-straw rope, is used in 
many cases to mark off the sacred objects. If one travel in 
Japan even at present he will find many things thus marked off, 
especially in temple precincts. Here he may find an old tree 
with the shzme-nawa around its trunk. There he may see an 
old well marked off in the same manner. Thus, if he find any- 
thing with the skzme-nawa, he never does wrong to conclude 
that some kind of superstition, fear, or reverence is entertained 
by the people toward that object. Especially the unclean people 
are afraid of coming in contact with any object thus distinguished, 
because they believe they may thus incur some evil or punish- 
ment for defiling the sacred object. 

“In many cases, however, men cannot avoid coming in contact 
with unclean things, and hence there are several means of purifi- 
cation in Shinto. Purification by washing with water is the 
commonest method. Sprinkling salt is another common method, 
and purification by fireisalsocommon. Purification is performed 
at any time when it is necessary, either privately or publicly. 
The length of the time required for purification differs in different 
cases and degrees of uncleanness. Often one purifies himself, 
but sometimes he asks the help and intercession of the priest. 
There are two semi-annual national acts of purification—one on 
the last day of the sixth month and the other on the last day of 
the twelfth month—when all the sins committed and impurities 
incurred by the whole nation during the past half-year are purged 
away. ‘These are called the ‘Great Purifications,’ and even now 
are performed at the great temples of Ise by the Emperor in 
deputy. 

“To the Shintoist the essential character of sin is impurity or 
uncleanness, and it has more of a physical than of a moral 
nature; for with the early Japanese, as with any primitive peo- 
ple, morality, if there was any, was more external than internal, 
more physical than spiritual. Many an act was regarded as un- 
clean, not because it was morally and intrinsically wrong, but 
more because it caused physical uncleanness and made the parties 
concerned liable to the anger and curse of the gods.” 
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THE WEALTHIEST CHURCH IN THE WORLD. 


OR some years past the English Radicals have been aiming 
to give political effect to the hostility with which English 
dissenters generally regard the powerful, richly-endowed Church 
of the Establishment. Mr. Gladstone secured the support of 
these hostile forces by heading them in an assault, in concert 
with the Irish Catholics, upon the Established Church in Ireland: 
and that section of the Established Church having been disposed 
of, he toyed with proposals for the disestablishment of the Welsh 
and Scotch churches. Mr. Asquith’s proposed measure to this 
end is now before the country and promises to be the precursor 
of a desperate political struggle between English conservatism 
on the one hand and radicalism on the other. In 7he Canadian 
Magazine, November, J. Castell Hopkins has an article on this 
subject, the most interesting part of which is the following state- 
ment of the status of the Church of England: 
“Theoretically and practically, the connection between Church 
and State in England and Wales is very strong. According to 
the Act of Settlement, by which the royal supremacy and succes- 


‘sion is controlled, whosoever shall hereafter come to the posses- 


sion of the Crown shall join in communion with the Church of 
England as by law established, and in the Coronation Service, 
the Sovereign promises to maintain the Protestant Reformed Re- 
ligion established by law, and to preserve to the bishops, clergy, 
and churches of that body all such rights and privileges as by 
law belong to them. 

"To sum up the general position of the Church of England, it 
may be noted that the Sovereign is by law its head, and controls, 
under the advice of her ministers, the patronage of all episcopal 
sees, and many of the minor offices... This connection between 
the monarch and the Church gives the latter acommanding social 
position, which is vastly added to by an accumulated wealth, 
estimated, in 1878, by Mr. Arthur Arnold, M.P., at a total of 
$900,000,000; yielding a yearly income of $37,000,000. The 
Anglican Establishment, is, therefore, probably the richest in the 
world; its prelates have the incomes of great nobles or American 
millionaires; its bishops exercise legislative functions, and if 
they do not frequently originate laws, can always obstruct legis- 
lation; its clergymen possess great influence in the country dis- 
tricts as magistrates and social leaders; its spirit permeates the 
universities and great public schools; it is the possessor of the 
ancient religious fabrics of the land, and of the cemeteries at- 
tached thereto; its rights are carefully guarded by law, the in- 
cumbent of each parish being a corporation sole, with certain 
rights and privileges; while the gifts of land and tithes made to 
it, in ancient times, by individuals or the sovereign, are secured 
by Parliamentary enactment and the Royal oath. So that Lord 
Beaconsfield may not have been far wrong when he declared 
that “Nothing in this country can resist Churchmen when 
united.’ 

“From a religious standpoint, it is rather difficult to define just 
what is meant by the phrase, ‘Established Church,’ though the 
general idea of a connection between Church and State is well 
understood. A national recognition of religion does not neces- 
sarily mean that the nation should support some particular sect. 
The general doctrine of the Church of England is the basis for 
all the various divisions of British Protestantism, though, of 
course, the disagreement upon forms and ceremonies—perhaps 
more intense a century ago than to-day—is very pronounced. 
The Bishop of Oxford, in 1868, declared the essence of Establish. 
ment to be an acknowledgment by the Nation that its subjects 
needed religious teaching, and the consequent authorization of 
the ministers of some particular form of religion to teach in the 
name of the State as well as in that of the Church. According to 
Hooker, a great divine of an earlier day, the Church is the em- 
bodiment of the national life, acting in the religious sphere, as 
the State is the same embodiment, acting in the secular sphere. 
This theory makes the clergy public servants in the same way 
as judges and administrators. Dean Stanley has declared the 
existence of two great principles— the one, that the State should 
recognize and support some religious expression of the commu- 
nity; the other, that this religious expression should be con- 
trolled and guided by the State. 

“Whichever of these theories may be decreed most applicable 
to the present position of the Church of England, its supporters 
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stand perhaps on the safest and surest ground when they base 
their belief upon the broad principle that religion should be rec- 
ognized by the Nation as a whole, and that the abrogation of a 
union between State and Church, which has lasted from the 
earliest life of the people, would be a severe blow to Christianity, 
while the taking of inherited wealth and property presented to 
the Church during the past centuries, by individuals, for public 
purposes, would be robbery and pillage. Times have changed 
since a State recognition of religion meant the temporary domi- 
nance of a creed, or the infliction of civil penalties upon dis- 
senters. The Church of England is still the child of the State, 
but the State is a free one. It can never again be the instrument 
of tyranny, but should rather be the instrument of liberty, com- 
bining, as a great statesman has pointed out, orthodoxy with 
toleration, and preventing religious enthusiasm from degenera- 
ting into extravagance, and ceremony from being degraded into 
superstition. Its governing power is no longer vested in a more 
or less autocratic monarch, but in a ruler guided by the will of a 
free parliament.” 


WHY DID JESUS DIE? 


O the long-standing controversy on the purpose of Christ’s 
death, J. Tinkler contributes a skilful article on the Uni- 
tarian side. He passes by what he calls the “gratuitous assump- 
tion” of the union in Christ of God and man, and applies himself 
directly to the doctrine of the Atonement as held in “ popular the- 


’ 


ology.” The article appears in 7he Coming Day, London, and 


runs as follows: 

i We are simply uttering an obvious truth when we say 
that the whole purpose which popular theology gives to Jesus 
seems to be a purpose of death. He was born that he might die. 
He came into the world simply that he might die for the world. 
But there seems something sweeter and nobler in the thought 
that Jesus lived for the world. Can there be any more dishonor- 
ing thought concerning Him than that His death was the best 
thing He could render to humanity? Life, and not death, is the 
nobler thing. The death was met bravely as the life had been 
lived nobly, but it takes more genius to live nobly than to die 
bravely. There has come upon the Church from the schoolmen 
an almost incorrigible superstition that there was something 
miraculous about that death, that it was a substituted punish- 
ment, a ransom, or, more specially, a sacrifice. The death of 
Jesus is variously referred to as falling under all these three 
heads, and yet between them there is nothing incommon. For 
a good citizen to bear the punishment of a convicted criminal is 
quite a different thing from a philanthropist paying the ransom 
of a slave, and each of these two ideas, though used simultane- 
ously as iilustrations of the great redemption, is again different 
from the idea of a friend propitiating anger on behalf of one who 
has committed wrong. By no process can these three ideas be 
amalgamated. 

“If we examine the idea of the atoning death of Jesus in the 
light of a ransom, the first question which naturally comes to us 
is, ‘To whom was the ransom paid?’ Was it paid to the Devil? 
Those who now discuss its moral character forget that this was 
the teaching of the early Church. The ‘ransom of blood,’ under- 
stood commonly in modern times to have been paid on Calvary to 
the justice of God, was taken by them in the quite different 
meaning as a discharge of the claims of the Devil. Irenzus 
distinctly taught that mankind, since the Fall, had become the 
property of Satan in the sense in which slaves belong to their 
masters, and that it would have been unjust of God to rob him of 
souls which belonged to him. Christ as a perfect man, and there- 
fore independent of the Devil’s claims, had offered himself as a 
ransom for the rest of mankind, and the Devil had accepted the 
bargain. 

“By and by it was observed that Satan, in his negotiation, had 
made a tremendous blunder, and Origen candidly admitted that 
he had been outwitted, and had been induced to accept the ran- 
som of Christ’s life which the Redeemer had given, knowing that 
he could not be retained in Hell. ‘This idea, to us so shocking, 
that the Devil was deceived and that Christ was the deceiver, 
was accepted universally throughout the Church to the time of 
Anselm, who, in his ‘Cur Deus Homo?’ expounded the idea 
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that it was the Father’s justice, and not the Devil’, claims which 
was satisfied by the sacrifice of Christ. 

“But is the new explanation of Anselm any more explicatory ? 
To whom was the ransom paid? To the justice of God? Did 
God pay it to Himself? Was it paid by Christ to save us from the 
power of the Father? Surely schism in the Godhead is worse 
than schism in the Church. Was it paid by the Divine Mercy to 
the Divine justice? Such separation of attributes is mere rhetoric. 

“Was the death of Jesus a sacrifice in any other sense than that 
the lives and deaths of all martyrs to truth are sacrifices to 
humanity? The Roman Church has preserved through all the 
centuries, in the commemoration of that death, an idea of perpetual 
sacrifice. It is the Mass. Protestantism has 
thrown over the accessories but has still retained the central idea 
of propitiatory sacrifice, and as if by way of making up for the 
Roman accessories, has drawn most largely and minutely on what 
are called the types and prophecies of the Mosaic sacrifice. . 

‘“*Now, of these sacrifices and offerings which are supposed to 
be types and emblems of the sacrificial blood-spilling of Jesus, 
we simply say that in no case, according to the record, were they 
designed or applied to the removal of moral guilt. The offenses 
to which alone these sacrifices referred and for which they are 


sacrifice of the 


said to atone were offenses simply and solely against the cere- 
monial law.” 


WOMAN’S WORK FOR WOMAN IN HEATHEN 
LANDS. 


: he following short sketch of the rise and progress of the 


movement as ‘Woman's Work for Woman in 


The Methodist 


known 


Heathen Lands” is taken from Magazine, 


Toronto, December: 


“Nearly thirty-four years ago, a missionary’s wife, Mrs. 
Mullens, sat in her parlor in Calcutta embroidering a pair of 
slippers for her husband. 


and admired them. 


A Brahman gentleman came in, saw, 
Mrs. Mullens, quick to avail herself of an 
opportunity, asked him if he would not like to have Azs wife 
taught to make a pair of slippers for him. 
affirmative. 


He replied in the 
Other invitations followed, and, in the glowing 
words of Miss Britton, a pair of slippers became the means of 
opening to the lady missionaries thousands of homes, over which 
the dark pall of an idolatrous superstition had hung for ages. 

“The year following this opening, in 1861, the wife of the Rev. 
Francis Mason, Baptist missionary to Burmah, visited Calcutta, 
and became thoroughly interested in the new movement, viz., 
the Christian education of the women and girls in the zenanas, 
and, upon her return to the United States a few months later, 
made an earnest appeal in its behalf to the Christian women of 
her own land. The formation of the ‘Woman's Union Mission- 
ary Society of America for Heathen Lands,” the pioneer Wo- 
man’s Society of this continent, was the result of this appeal. 
This Society is still full of life and vigor, supporting missionaries 
in China, Japan, India, etc. 

“The formation of the ‘Woman’s Congregational Board of 


Missions,’ followed in the year 1868. 


“In the year 1869, ‘The Woman’s Foreign Missionary Society 
of the Methodist Episcopal Church,’ United States, was formed, 
and this year (1894) its contributions for Foreign Mission work 
amounted to $200,000. The ‘Woman's Foreign Missionary Society 
of the Presbyterian Church in the United States’ was organized 
in 1870, and subsequently six additional societies have been 
formed in connection with the Presbyterian Church. ‘The forma- 
tion of the ‘Woman's Foreign Missionary Society of the Baptist 
Church in the United States’ followed in the year 1871. 

“Turning to Canada, we find the ‘Canadian Woman’s Board 
of Foreign Missions’ organized in Montreal in 1871. In 1876 the 
‘Woman’s Foreign Society of the Presbyterian 
Church in Canada (western section) ,’ having its headquarters at 
Toronto, was established, and simultaneously occurred the form- 


Missionary 


ation of a society in the eastern section, having its headquarters 
at Halifax. 

“Our Baptist sisters of the eastern section have had a ‘ Mission- 
ary Aid Society’ since the year 1871; and in 1876 the Baptist 
women of Ontario organized the ‘Woman’s Foreign Missionary 
Society of the Baptist Church in Canada (western section).’ 
These societies are full of life, and are supporting mission work 
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They have been more enterprising 
than their sister societies in Canada, having already, edited by a 
woman, a valuable little paper The Missionary Link. 

“Fourteen years ago, a ‘Woman's Board of Missions in connec- 
tion with the Methodist Church of Canada’ Auxil- 
iaries are rapidly being established in the various towns and 


called 
was formed. 


cities, and last year [1893] the noble sum of $39,808, 375 was con 
tributed by this society. It has become responsible for mission 
work in our own Northwest, and has a large staff of workers in 
Japan. A new field was entered last year in West China; an 
evangelistic and medical missionary being sent to take charge of 
the mission. The Christian women of older societies must bestir 
themselves, or these sisters of the Canadian Methodist Church 
will speedily overtake them, and, ere long, be the advance guard 
in this loving service for the women of heathen lands. 

“We gladly note, also, that the Christian women of the Epis- 
copal Church are rapidly falling into the line of the foreign work. 
Already several societies have been formed, and the outlook for 
the future is most encouraging.” 


The Site of Calvary.—A recent number of Zhe Scottish Re- 
view has the following: “As regards the site of Calvary, it has 
now been very generally agreed by those who feel that the tradi 
tional site stands in too central a position to answer to the New 
Testament requirements, that the most probable situation is the 
knoll outside the Damascus Gate, which the Jews point out as 
the ancient place of execution. Christ suffered ‘without the 
gate’ (Heb. xiii. 12), and ‘nigh to the city’ (John xix. 20), where 
was a garden (verse 41), such as Josephus describes north of 
Jerusalem (5 Wars ii. 2), having in it a new tomb. 

“The site of crucifixion was conspicuous from some distance 
(Mark xv. 4o; Luke xxiii. 49), and there is no doubt that the 
traditional site of execution, on its high knoll, with a natural 
amphitheater of flat slopes to the west, is one peculiarly suited 
for a public spectacle. Since this view was advocated in 1879 
(‘Tent Work in Palestine”), on account of the tradition which 
was then for the first time published and compared with the 
account in the Mishnah (Sanhedrim vi. 1-4), on which it is 
founded, and since the discovery was subsequently accepted by 
General Gordon, it has become widely popular in England and 
America; and it has been pointed out that the same site was ad- 
vocated by Otto Thenius in 1849 and Felix Howe in 1871; but 
these earlier writers knew nothing of the Jewish tradition con- 
nected with the spot, and their suggestions were therefore purely 
conjectural.” 


RELIGIOUS NOTES. 


Not long ago, the Rev. Dr. MacGregor, of St. Cuthbert’s, Edinburgh, de 
siring to pray for the miners, added to the petition in the Litany for “ those 
who travel by land and sea,”’ the words “and for all those whose labor is 
underground.”’ The good Doctor, remembering that the miners were on a 
strike, after some hesitation, added, *‘ when at work.” 


The United Presbyterian does not agree with Dr. Rainsford that the 


‘“weaker brother’’ has had too much consideration shown to him and 
should be “left to himself a little while;’’ but confesses to an * occasional 


spell of weakness caused by the demands of the crztical brother.” 


IN commenting upon the use of slang in the pulpit, 7e Christian Leader 
says: ‘** Biting off more than you can chew’ is certainly very expressive, 
but a Shakespeare never would have put the words into the mouth of his 
poorest king; is not the clerical office more than royal? ‘The devil will 
was not in itself practically bad, but it was 
‘The time will come when you will laugh out of 
the other corner of your mouth,’ stale anywhere, was ghastly spoken from 
the sacred desk. Bishop South and 


get ahead of you every time’ 
very bad for the place. 


Henry Ward Beecher have shown 
that wit and humor may have a rightful place in the presenting of sacred 
things, but South and Beecher were wits, not buffoons.”’ 


THERE are now about roo congregations and more than 11,000 Chris 
tians connected with the Kumai-ai churches in Japan (the word Kumai-ai 
corresponds in a measure to our *‘ Congregational’’). 
Christians in Japan is about 100, 


% he total number of 


THE Protestant Christians of Paris have decided to publish a daily paper 
in the interest of Protestant Christianity. The paper is to be called Ze 
Signal, and will be edited by M. Eugéne Révellaud. 


THE sharpest word spoken on the subject of ministerial education lately 
was that uttered by the Rev. Dr. McConnell, of Philadelphia, in the 
Episcopal Congress lately held in Boston. He said, as it is reported, that 
“he had three objections to urge against the present system of education for 
the ministry in the Protestant Episcopal Church, any one of which, if it 
could be maintained, would be nothing less than fatal. These were, that 
it does not secure the right men, that it does not train them effectively, 
and that it is altogether. too costly.” 
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FROM FOREIGN LANDS. 


THE WAR IN THE FAR EAST. 


HINA has, according to te latest accounts, been forced to 
enter into negctiations with Japan for the establishment of 
peace ; and to the United States belongs the honor of havirg been 
chosen as the “honest broker.” ‘This fact seems to be little to 
the liking of Great Britain. The /ournal des Débats, Paris, 
speaks of the English as irritated at the rumor of American in- 
tervention in the Chinese-Japanese struggle. “It isastruggle for 
ascendency in the Far East,” remarks this weighty French au- 
thority, “but it must be hoped that the rivalry between England 
and the United States will not tend to prolong the war. This 
would be running the risk of killing the goose who laid the 
golden eggs. Considering China's state of exhaustion, another 
campaign might mean annihilation.” 

This complete exhaustion is denied by the Eastern papers. 
The people who are on the spot are inclined to think that China 
has not been hurt to such an extert as we in the West are willing 
to believe. The Hera/d, Kobé, remarks: 


“Japan will have the credit that belongs to the victor; to her, 
no doubt, will accrue no small portion of the spoils; China will 
have been humbled and discredited; and what then? Not im- 
possible such an awakening of the Middle Kingdom as will stir 
the anxiety of the whole world. In the whole course of this 
war, nothing has seemed to us more strange than the readiness 
of the Press in Europe and elsewhere to fall down and worship 
Japanese achievements and Japanese prospects. Her army’s 
progress has been admirably planned and maintained: her ships 
have been ably handled and well fought; but to under-rate 
China’s incalculable strength is as foolish as to over-rate the im- 
port of Japan’s successes. Yet this is precisely what is being 
done. . . . China’s most deadly foes have been within, are now 
within, her own measureless borders. This is a condition that 
such experiences as the present are eminently calculated to cor- 
rect. . . . The crash Japan has inflicted may prove to be the 
one thing needed to awaken the huge empire from sleep, and to 
launch her upon a new career in which her practically limitless 
resources will only be brought into play at the expense of other 
nations.” 


The Hong Kong Telegraph, Hong Kong, even now refuses to 
believe that a Japanese army could overrun China. The paper 
thinks that the Japanese commanders will not risk a march to 
Pekin, at least during the present year. Even the fall of Port 
Arthur does not make such a proceeding safe. The paper then 
continues : 


“Vanity and inordinate conceit may be guilty of many foolish 
things, but if Japanese troops should manage to effect a landing 
on Chinese territory anywhere between the Yellow River and 
Newchwang, very few of them will ever see the hills of fair 
Japan again. A dash on Formosa at this season of th» year 
would be comprehensible, and the occupation of either Amoy or 
Canton could be accomplished without any very great difficulty, 
although at considerable risk—but all this rubbish about thirty 
thousand Japanese troops marchirg to and taking Pekin without 
any serious trouble is not worth consideration. ... What a 
great nation like the Fiench Republic failed to accomplish only 
ten years ago, is hardly likely to be successfully carried out by 
Japan. . . . Ridiculous exaggeration in hireling newspapers of 
battles that were never fought will have very little effect in a 
campaign against the practically inexhaustible resources of 
China.” 


The Scotchman, Edinburgh, writes: 


“The Japanese have displayed remarkable energy and skill, 
but the present situation is due to the weakness of China rather 
than the strength of Japan. Probably, if the struggle lasted long 
enough, China might succeed in exhausting her adversary by 
sheer weight and mass. But in the mean time she would be re- 
duced to a melancholy wreck. At all events, the Emperor and 
his advisers will seek to keep the invaders from penetrating into 
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China proper and investing Pekin. As the prospect of doing 
this successfully by force of arms fades, they turn eagerly to 
parleyings for peace. If the Japanese could be stopped at the 
present stage of their progress, the fighting could be represented 
to the subjects of the Emperor as a mere brush with the ‘outer 
barbarians ;’ and many of them in the more distant provinces 
would never hear of it. But the fall of Pekin would very likely 
be followed by the disruption of the Empire. If Japan is 
wise, however, she will show herself temperate. It may be said 
that, the more easily she is contented, the greater and surer will 
be the reward.” 


Meanwhile, Japan begins to feel that she has taken a heavy 
burden upon herself by entering the ranks of the military Powers. 
Increased taxation is already spoken of, although an ending of 
the war is already anticipated. The Asahz, Tokio, says: 


“The 100,000 yen war-loan will be redeemed by indemnity from 
China. If China cannot pay the indemnity at once, it could be 
taken in annual instalments. Until it has been completely paid, 
the Japanese army would be stationed in China, which country 
would be made to pay the cost of their maintenance, in accord- 
ance with the precedent in the Franco-Prussian war. However 
poor the Chinese Government may be, the fulfilment of sucha 
condition cannot be beyond its means. But when Japan comes to 
increase her defenses and war preparations to keep pace with the 
European Powers, a new source of revenue must be sought. = In- 
crease in the land-tax would be easiest, but the land-tax is al 
ready heavy enough. Income tax is very uncertain and easiest 
evaded. But a tax on liquor will supply the necessary means.” 

The Panama Star and Herald, Panama, points out that the 
Japanese Government has made use of an old-established Chinese 
conceit to make Japanese victories more humiliating : 


‘“‘Japan’s strategic action in transporting the prisoners captured 
in the Ping Yang battle to her own territory is due to the extra- 
ordinary and wide-spread influence which the forced retention of 
Chinese by a foreign nation will have upon the people of China 
throughout the provinces. The traditional belief of China is that 
no Chinaman can ever be restricted in his right to return, dead 
or alive, to his native land. When the fact is generally known 
that these Chinese are held in bondage—and every treaty port is 
now anews-spreading agency—there may be riots against the gen- 
eral Government, and even against the provincial and local au- 
thorities. Japan now holds the power to compel an armistice and 
demand an indemnity. The wholesale transportation of Chinese 
prisoners to Japan is, therefore, a move of importance.” 


KOREANS AND THE JAPANESE ARMY. 


HE Kodbé Herald, Kobé, has gathered some items from the 
Japanese papers, illustrating the extreme simplicity of the 
Koreans. Most of the Koreans are brought into contact with civ- 
ilization for the first time through the Japanese soldiers, and they 
find much to surprise them. What seems to astonish them most 
is that the Japanese should pay for what they get. The Kobé 
paper says: 


“When the Japanese troops arrived in Korea, many Koreans 
visited the Japanese residents to express their condolence in this 
way: ‘Troops of your country have now come in great numbers, 
and I suppose you will have to pay out all you have tothem. I 
wish to express my sincere regret and deep sympathy in your 
present misfortune.” This is quite natural with them, since 
Korean or Chinese troops usually take whatever they want from 
private persons, being little better than bands of robbers. Most 
Koreans never dream that the provisions of Japanese troops have 
been sent from Japan, but think they were either plundered or 
bought in Jinsen and its vicinity. To get all the provisions for 
such large numbers of men across the sea is, in their opinion, an 
impossibility. When the Chinese troops were in Gazan, they 
plundered the people there of their pigs and fowls to provide 
food. . . . When the Japanese army paid out wages to Korean 
coolies, the latter were so much surprised as to exclaim, ‘What! 
you warriors pay us!’ The fact is, Korean or Chinese troops 
make the people work for nothing. Chinese troops obtaining 
goods of Korean shops never pay. They simply take whatever 
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they want, and haughtily walk away. Japanese soldiers, who, 
of course, pay punctually for whatever they get, are laughed at 
by the Koreans, who say: ‘They pay because thev are not so bold 
as the Chinese.’ It appears that, if the people were left to them- 
selves, there would be very little opposition to the Japanese occu- 
pation. The Koreans exhibit no patriotism ; it is only the official 
class who oppose the Japanese, and many of the troops led 
against the Japanese by the friends of China have been forced 
into this service. The following is illustrative of the people’s 
indifference 

“At the time when Japanese troops besieged the palace at 
Seoul, an immense concourse of Koreans assembled to witness 
the scene, some of them smoking leisurely their long pipes, just 
as country folk stand curiously looking at a passing train. None 
of them looked sad or indignant. Public fear or anxiety is un- 
known to them; they are indifferent as to the safety and fate of 
their King and country. 

“Military discipline does not find approval with the Koreans. 
A Korean soldier, envying the lot of the Japanese troops, who 
are excellently fed and dressed, asked his Japanese friend whether 
he could not be enlisted among them. The Japanese, after ex- 
plaining the way in which soldiers are provided for, told him 
that those who have wives may not take them along to the war. 
The Korean exclaimed: ‘How can men get along without wives? 
Fed and dressed however excellently I may be, I would not sub- 
mit myself to such cruelty.’” 


AMERICAN RAILROAD SHARES IN GERMANY. 
i age readers of THE Lirerary DiIGEsT are aware that Ameri- 

can railroad shares are regarded with some suspicion in 
Europe at present, and especially in Germany, a country where, 
until recently, all American ventures found ready support. 
Shares which were considered valuable for years are now sold to 
purchase less remunerative consols. The American Consul- 
General at Frankfort, Mr. Frank H. Mason, warns against cer- 
tain abuses prevalent in the management of American railroad 
companies, and predicts that, unless a thorough reform is begun, 
the German markets will be closed to our shares. The A//ge- 
meine Zettung, Frankfort, says: 

“Mr. Mason has informed his Government that, while during 
America’s great struggle Frankfort financiers had faith in the 
North, and prevented a financial crisis, this faith has now almost 
vanished. New American shares find no sale on the Exchange, 
and bonds that were considered good for years are now displaced 
by less remunerative German ones. American railroad 
securities are under a cloud because of unpleasant discoveries at- 
tending their manipulation. German capitalists have lost much 
money in America, and their losses drew more than ever the at- 
tention of the people and the Press to the unreliability and dis- 
honesty of American railroad admistration. European bondhold- 
ers and shareholders have come to the conclusion that the power 
of the president and directors of many important railroad 
companies is practically unlimited, and that they are no longer 
responsible. Protests and powers of attorney have been 
sent to America in order to deprive these men of the control of 
the railroads, but all such attempts were fruitless. European 
bondholders are now convinced that the books of a railroad sys- 
tem are easily altered and reports falsified in America, in order 
to raise the price of the securities.” 

Money, London, thinks there is no just reason to suppose that 
the late business stagnation affects railroad shares sufficiently to 
explain the discredit in which they stand. The late political 
revolution in favor of the Republicans would seem to furnish 
material for speculation and must have considerable effect upon 
railroad interests. ‘‘You cannot,” explains J/oney, “in a coun- 
try like the United States, transfer power from one political party 
to another without the result being felt either for good or evil.” 
The writer informs his readers that the Republican Party has 
been credited with having at heart the development of industrial 
concerns, while the Democratic Party draws its chief support 
from the tillers of the soil. He then goes on to say: 


“Whatever changes may occur in the political situation, what- 
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ever set of men be called into office, the development of the re 
sources of the country goes on with unabated vigor, and the 
amount of work thrown upon the railways has a constant ten- 
dency to increase. Were it not for the fierce competition which 
prevails in every line of business, and in transportation business 
especially, were it not for the malevolent influence of the 
‘bosses’ who control the chief railway systems, there would be a 
season of prosperity for American railways which would be quite 
independent of any tinkering with tariffs or currency. ‘The con- 
ditions necessary for success are admittedly present. It is with 
regard to the management that distrust exists, for as long as 
what may be rightly termed an insane rivalry continues, and as 
long as presidents, directors, and managers are more intent upon 
taking care of themselves than of the properties entrusted to 
them, the best gifts of nature can hardly be turned to advantage.” 


THE CZAR NICHOLAS II. AND THE NIHILISTS. 


eo more violent among the Russian Nihilists in London, 

who, like the Cuban refugees in New York andthe German 
Socialists in Paris, number among their ranksa great many shady 
characters, have not lost time in reasserting their eternal hatred 
against the existing régzme in Russia. They have published a 
Manifesto full of the grossest insults aimed at every one in power 
in Russia. The late Czar is called a murderer, a robber, a hang- 
man, and a monster. The most readable sentence runs as fol- 
lows : 


“As long as the Russian slaves do not possess the ground they 
till, as long as a hellish autocracy rules the country with the help 
of a shameless and rapacious hereditary nobility, so long will 
Russia remain a blot to the civilized world. We will always re- 
joice when Fate may aim a blow at the Russian Dynasty, and, 
be always willing to provoke it.” 


Stepniak, however, the well-known leader of the more moder- 
ate Russian Revolutionists living in London, is inclined to think 
that the new Czar has some chance to win the more progressive 
element in Russia to his side. He acknowledges that the late 
Czar would have laid himself open to the charge of cowardice, 
had he given way to the general demand for reforms just after 
some attempts had been made to assassinate him. Such consid- 
erations need not influence Nicholas II. 


“The Nihilists,” says Stepniak, “do not think of committing 
violence. Nicholas II. has ascended the throne under very favor- 
able auspices. The Terrorist Party in Russia has vanished, and if 
he grants reforms, he cannot be accused of having acted under the 
pressure of threats. But if he continues his father’s policy the 
discontent throughout the country will become greater than it 
was under the late Czar. It is, however, very probable that he 
will follow a more liberal policy, and the Nihilists will remain 
quiet. This will insure a peaceful foreign policy also.” 


CHANGE IN EUROPEAN POLITICS. 


HE outgoing year is marked by a decided change of front 
in the political relations of the Great Powers. ‘There is a 
growing coldness between Germany and Great Britain, and a 
strong desire on the part of the latter Power to be on good terms 
with Russia. Germany continues in her refusal to assist in a 
joint intervention, on behalf of China, and the Kélnzsche Ze?- 
tung, Cologne, plainly gives the reasons for this refusal. This 
paper says: 


or 


The relations between England and Germany do not show any 
signs of improvement. England has discovered that the 
breach between herself and France is widening, and she now 
seeks some Power willing to haul her chestnuts out of the fire, 
not only in a quarrel with France, but everywhere else also. 

Lord Rosebery appears to have found a friend in Russia. 
We can only congratulate him in making this choice. A German 
alliance is now, at any rate, out of the question. The colonial 
efforts of Germany have continually found hindrances on the part 
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of England, and if this policy is continued there will be a crash. 
The most contemptible means have been employed to hinder 
Germany's progress in Cameroon, Tago, Samoa, and Delagoa 
Bay. Germany has arrived at the end of her policy of patience, 
and England must learn that Germany has the power and the 
means to forbid such doings.” 


The Correspondent, Hamburg, commenting upon a recent re- 
mark of Lord Rosebery, that the British Government “would 
never let the honor and prosperity of Great Britain suffer wrong,” 
says: 


“He has, then, a feeling that this honor and prosperity are in 
danger. Nobody will be able to contradict him in this, but some 
will add that the imprudence of the present English Government 
is responsible for the fact that the situation of the Island King- 
dom is more unfavorable than that of all other Powers. . . . The 
present Government has lately almost wholly ignored the rela- 
tions to the other Powers; has even foolishly opposed them and 
thereby almost isolated itself; and now, without any preliminary 
preparation, it proposes the ticklish task of joint intervention ina 
case in which England alone is interested. For this purpose Lord 
Rosebery conspicuously flattered the Russians and the French, 
whereas he utterly ignored Germany and the Triple Alliance.” 


The /ndependance Belge, Brussels, is filled with admiration 
for the good sense displayed by the British Government. This 
paper points out that the Liberal Press in England approves of 
Lord Rosebery’s change of front, and says: 


“ The Datly News busies itself with the probable politics of Czar 
Nicholas II., and counsels England to unite herself in friendship 
with the great Northern Empire. The Russophile tendencies of 
the Gladstonians have long been apparent, but one was not pre- 
pared to find them manifested in so official an organ at a time 
when serried ranks are forming among the Slavonians and 
Anglo-Saxons, for predominance in Asia. With that flexibility 
which characterizes British diplomacy they have sized up the sit- 
uation; in the face of the Franco-Russian en/ente and the inde- 
pendent politics of the Triple Alliance, England stands isolated 
and powerless.” 


The Frankfurter Zeitung, Frankfort, points out that Russia 
would have to depart from many cherished traditions if she allies 
herself with England, and the paper therefore doubts Russia’s 
sincerity. It remarks: 


“Russia does not leave England’s side in order to prevent her 
acting alone. But will she renounce the support of the anti- 
English measures of France in Egypt, Constantinople, and 
Farther India; or will she, like the Triple Alliance, recognize 
England’s authority in Egypt as permanent by refraining from 
all diplomatic steps so inconvenient for the English ?” 


In Italian circles, the improved relations between France and 
Germany are viewed with alarm, for France is regarded as acon- 
tinual source of danger, and if Germany shifts for herself Italy 
will be at the mercy of her Gallic neighbor, while all her great 
sacrifices made in support of the Triple Alliance will be in vain. 
Italy has not yet officially shown a desire to seek new alliances, 
but the mere probability leads the English Press to adopt a cold 
tone toward her. Zhe Speaker, London, speculates as follows: 


“The sacrifices Italy has made are to be of no use after all! 
. . . Will Italy, it is asked, seek to compensate herself by culti- 
vating better relations with France on her own account, especially 
in matters of commerce? Or will she throw herself on England 
and bid for English support by energetic action against the 
Dervishes of the Soudan, and so open the way for a conquest of 
Khartoum? The latter course is, no doubt, that which will find 
most favor with the present Ministry; and even such papers as 
the Zemps and the /ndefendance Belge see confirmation of it in 
the visits to England of General dal Verme and the Duke of 
Aosta. We must again strongly urge the Italian public not to 
be too confident of English aid in any form—military, naval, or 
financial. The countrymen of Machiavelli—or, at least, the 
official Press among them—and, indeed, most students of Euro- 
pean politics, are apt to overestimate enormously the possibilities 
of diplomatic intrigue. Royal Dukes do not now conduct diplo- 
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matic missions, and if they did, understandings of the kind con- 
jectured are always open to an indefinite number of disturbing 
influences. The financial needs of Italy, in particular, would 
certainly not be supplied by English investors with any more 
readiness even if Italy were to reconquer the whole Soudan.” 


WHAT JAPAN THINKS OF ENGLAND. 


HE attempt of the British Government to bring about a joint 
action of the Powers on behalf of China is fiercely resented 
in Japan. The Japanese will not allow the fruits of their exer- 
tions to be wrested from them by outsiders, and they intimate 
that they would sooner fight the whole world than submit to arbi- 
tration before China has been humbled. The offered mediation 
on the part of the President of the United States has, therefore, 
been politely declined by the Japanese Government. 
The Aoyek?, Tokio, thinks that British interference need not 
discourage Japan. The paper says: 


“er 


hough Great Britain was once the most powerful nation in 
the East, there are now many rivals who are outdoing her. 
Moreover, the present Orient is not the same as in the days of 
yore, when Great Britain trampled down Indiaand China. Small 
gunboats and intimidating measures of diplomacy are no longer 
effective. Britishers who look down upon Orientals with a 
haughtiness based on empty traditions are making themselves 
very unpopular. If they do not beware at the present moment, 
their downfall must be very rapid. In Europe Great Britain is 
not now supreme, and her dominion in the East, if it is to be 
effectively protected, requires more force than she could main- 
tain. Her fighting strength is not in proportion to the extent of 
her dominions and the size of her mercantile navy, and it is to be 
wondered how she could be prepared for a storm, with unpopu- 
larity among Orientals and noallies among the European Powers. 
Most probably her wily statesmen are awake to the danger of the 
situation. They must be endeavoring to escape both the en- 
croachment of other European nations and unpopularity in the 
East; especially the latter, which must be dreadful to them, as 
their sole aim is to do business. A general strike in the way of 
business with England would be the most fearful of all strikes 
to her; hence, the first thing the Britishers ought to do is to 
shake off their vanity; the second is to make friends among the 
most powerful Eastern nations. But if they think they can re- 
tain their supremacy by remaining the friend of China, and con- 
tinue to behave arrogantly toward the really most powerful of 
the Eastern countries, they will find—and they are already find- 
ing—themselves sadly mistaken.” 


A BIT OF CHINESE HISTORY. 


"THE Ost-Asiatische Lloyd, Shanghai, publishes a very inter- 

esting article to show that the present reigning dynasty of 
China is of comparatively recent date; that many of the Chinese 
hold it in contempt; and that having gained its position by force 
of arms, it may lose its power in the same way. ‘The people of 
China do not consider themselves bound to this dynasty by the 
ties of loyalty or affection. The paper says: 


or 


The ancestors of the Shin dynasty are entirely unknown. 
They suddenly came into prominence at the end of the Sixteenth 
Century. In the year 1583, a certain Ai-Shin, Ka-Ku-va, raised 
the standard of rebellion at Chio Ha-Ku San, in the East of the 
Empire. He conquered a large part of China and called his new 
Empire Manchuria. 

“The Min dynasty then reigned in China, and General Chio 
Kio Sei was sent to quell the rebellion. He was a very able man, 
whose political essays are read with much interest to this very 
day. But, unfortunately for the Mins, he was killed in the first 
battle, and there was noone to take his place. The then Shogun 
of Japan, Hideyeshi Toyotomi, made use of this circumstance to 
attempt the conquest of Korea, and succeeded in his aim. ‘This 
served to lessen still more the prestige of the Mins, and they 
sought to regain it by an active war against the Manchus. An 
army of 250,000 was mustered in 1619, but it was beaten in one 
terrible battle at the Lian-ho River, and Tai-so, the son of Ai- 
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Shin, was enabled tomake Moukdenhisresidence. Hisson, Tai- 
so II., again beat the old dynasty in 1650, and proclaimed himself 
Emperor of all China, calling his dynasty the House of Shin. 
3ut the old Emperors held their own until the beginning of the 
Eighteenth Century, and some of their descendants at last fled 
to Formosa. ‘To-day all trace of the Mins has vanished. His- 
tory relates a very curious incident with regard to the capture of 
Pekin by the present dynasty. 


Another powerful rebel estab 
lished himself there during the Seventeenth Century; his name 
was Ri-si-sei, and he endeavored to establish a separate empire. 
The Mins, who had not yet ceased to regard themselves as the 
but the 
commander of this army did not think himself strong enough— 
and called in the help of the Shins. The allies took Pekin in 
1668. But the Shins did not become sole masters of China until 
the conquest of Nankin, which followed a few years later, and 
they then decreed that the hair of all Chinese subjects should be 
worn long and in a pait, which resulted in the familiar pigtail 
of to-day.” 


only legitimate rulers, despatched an army against him: 


DID GENERAL GRANT DISLIKE FRANCE ? 


f Gao memory of General Grant is not generally revered in 

France. There is acommon belief that the great Ameri- 
can soldier was anything but a friend of the French nation; that 
he rejoiced in its downfall, and warmly congratulated the Ger- 
mans upon their union in 1870, and the King of Prussia upon his 
election to the Imperial throne. This conviction that the Chief 
Magistrate of the greatest Republic in the world favored the 
enemies of France when she had freed herself from the Napo- 
leonides, has produced no little rancor in the breast of French- 
men. ‘The periodicals still speak of Grant as the bitter enemy of 
France, and French poets, including Victor Hugo, have aimed 
at him opprobrious verses. 

The complaints against Grant are chiefly that he refused to in 
terpose in favor of France in 1870, and that he undisguisedly 
showed his sympathy with the German Empire before and after 
the Republic had been declared. A writer in the Revue de 
Paris, Paris, nevertheless denies that the hero of the Civil War 
was an enemy of France, and gives some explanations of Grant’s 
conduct. He says: 
“The accusation that Grant failed to intervene on behalf of 
France in her hour of humiliation can only be brought by persons 
who do not know the traditional policy of the United States Gov 
ernment. An armed intervention was almost impossible, but 
even if the General had entertained such an idea, the populace 
and Congress would have repudiated it. All historical and na- 
tional traditions point to the fact that President Grant was, how- 
ever, the first of all the Heads of Governments who formally 
We have seen the enthu- 
siasm with which this act by the President of the United States 
was 


recognized the new French Republic. 


received in Paris; we have watched the encouragement 
which the young Republic derived from it, and we must admit 
that he rendered us no mean service. Nor does the second accu- 
Hamilton Fish, 


Grant’s Secretary of State, has written to me in answer toa 


sation rest upon anything like a solid basis. 


question: ‘That he admired Germany is true, but his admiration 
for France and her people was just as great. Even now 
there are a certain number of Germans in the United States who 
accuse him of having shown undue favor to France, because he 
permitted the purchase of arms in the United States.’ The sup- 
position that Grant took such special interest in the election of 


’ 


the King of Prussia to the Imperial dignity is equally unfounded. 
The only letters addressed by Grant to the King of Prussia or 
the Emperor of Germany are those which were written in answer 
to dynastic notices sent by the German ruler to other Sovereigns 
and Chiefs of Governments—notices announcing births, deaths, 
marriages, etc. Grant’sfamous message to the Emperor is noth 
ing but a legend promulgated by the French Press. Those jour- 
nalists and writers would do well to revise the spiteful judgment 
which they formed during the terrible period of 1870-71, and 
which resembles an au/o da fé; they should rather apply them- 
selves to the destruction of a prejudice entertained by their nation 
against this great citizen of a friendly country.” 
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IS GIBRALTAR IMPREGNABLE? 


*ENERALLY “The Rock,” as it is simply called by the Brit- 
ish army, is supposed to be an impregnable fortress, but in 

the minds of military experts grave doubts have arisen during the 
last twenty-five years whether the fortress is really the impene- 
trable place it is supposed to be. The late maneuvers of the 
British navy have proved that Gibraltar may have to defend itself 
Mitchell 
Temple Bar, 


without the support of the fleet, and this leads Col. E. 


to review its power of resistance. He writes in 


London 

‘**All political parties of the State appear to be agreed that, if 
there are any defects, they should be rectified, hence the action 
of the Government in sending out the Duke of Cambridge to in- 
report upon the requirements, the abso- 
lutely necessary strength of the garrison, and other material and 
detailed matter 


spect and necessary 
Solong ago as 1858 Major-General Mitchell 
foresaw the value of rifled ordnance and its possible effect upon 
isolated fortresses, and a report was handed in to Parliament. 
“The case, therefore, as regards Gibraltar being impregnable 
seems, as it were, to be within the four corners of a narrow brief.- 
Experiments at Shoebury have shown that an Armstrong shell 
can be thrown 9,176 yards—about 5% miles. It is, therefore, 
abundantly clear that if all the fleet were temporarily absent, 
either on some special mission or dispersed by a storm, hostile 
ironclads taking up a position within four miles of the eastward 
of Europa Point might with impunity send shot and shell into 
the outlying parts of the fortress, and cause much destruction of 
life and property. On the other hand, the governor of the for- 
tress would not be idle, and the experiences of the late Civil War 
in America have abundantly proved that the cannon in fortresses, 
if they strike a ship-of-war with their projectiles even at long 
range, may do considerable mischief.” 


A curious trial was made by the garrison, to determine what 
effect an attack from the plains on the Spanish side would have. 
We quote the description of the experiment because it would seem 
that British soldiers firing down the hill could hardly be expected 
to be more skilful than the same troops firing up-hill. The writer 


says 


“It was considered desirable to try the experiment of firing up- 
ward from the plain on the Spanish side into the galleries, and 
dummies were placed to represent the necessary gun detach- 
ments. A regiment several hundred strong was accordingly 
placed in position, andsupplied with ball cartridge. The range, 
however, was unknown, and the fire being directed upward, it 
was fully an hour before any of the dummies were hit, after an 
expenditure of much ammunition. In actual warfare, of course, 
the British rifle sharpshooters must have picked off their foes by 
firing downward from the galleries.” 

The writer seems to forget that a battery of field- or mountain- 


ery would have determined the range in less than ten 


Prince Bismarck on Interviews.—Although Prince Bismarck 
duly appreciated the power of the Press, and used it freely to in- 
fluence public opinion, he was not a friend of interviews and 
interviewers, and always feared that the latter might misconstrue 
his words. Rudolph Hofmann, the Berlin publisher, makes 
public a letter addressed to him by the ex-Chancellor in which 
We take 
the following from this note, which we find in the 7aged/atz, 


he refuses to correct inaccurate reports of interviews. 


Berlin 
° 
‘“T have no reason to rectify wrong or incorrect reports. I have 
been attacked in much more vile manner formerly than now, and 
think that 
such things are worth the trouble that would have to be taken to 
give them authentic version. 


that by former fellows in my party. I really do not 
Besides such an attempt would 
And of what use would it be 
to the political parties if I were to express myself publicly on all 
the sayings which the journalists attribute to me?” 


only stimulate new controversies. 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 


ARE DEEP THINKERS GREAT TALKERS? 


N this age of specialization it is often taken for granted that a 
man has no very thorough knowledge of any subject outside 
that to which he has devoted particular study. In opposition to 
this view, a writer in arecent number of 7he Spectator advances 
the opinion that the man of ample mental grasp, having mastered 
one subject, is irresistibly impelled to follow it out in its ramifi- 
cations, and that, consequently, discursiveness, while affording 
evidence of a broad grasp, is by no means indicative of a shallow 
one. He says: 


“Nothing can be more utterly and ridiculously absurd than the 
notion that the discursive talker is a weak-minded man. Some 
of the hardest-headed of men have been the most ubiquitous 
talkers imaginable. Macaulay was one. Whatever game yon 
might start, he would be ready to hunt it with you. He never 
chose the pedant’s part or refused to let fly because, in the words 
of the Oxford don, the subject started ‘was not in his period.’ 
Instead, he would stand (as Fanny Kemble describes him) all 
day long on the hearth-rug of the library at Bowood and do bat- 
tle with anybody on any conceivable topic. We shall not, we 
trust, be passing the bounds of privacy in instancing Mr. Glad- 
stone as another example of the great discursives. Read the ac- 
count of a conversation held with him by that singular and 
attractive person, John MacGregor (the hero of the Avd Roy 
canoe), given in his Life, just published by Hodder Brothers. 
Mr. MacGregor records in his Diary how he met Mr. Gladstone 
and his daughter on board Lawton’s yacht, Lenore. ‘Here had 
most intensely interesting confab with Chancellor of Exchequer 
on following subjects among others: Shoeblacks; crossing- 
sweepers; Refuge Field-lane; translation of Bible; Syria and 
Palestine Fund; return of the Jews; iron, brass, and stone age; 
copper ore; Canada; bridges in streets; arching over whole 
Thames; ventilation of London; Ecce Homo; Gladstone’s letter 
to author and his reply in clerk’s hand to keep unknown; specu- 
lation as to his being a young man who wrote it; language of 
sound at Society of Arts; Dr. Wolff's Travels; Vambéry and his 
travels; poster with Reform resolutions at Norwich; use of the 
word “unscrupulously ;” marginal notes on Scripture.’ The 
comment on this delightful entry is too good to be omitted. 
‘Took leave deeply impressed with the talent, courtesy, and 
boundless suppleness of Gladstone’s intellect, and of his deep 
reverence for God and the Bible and firm hold of Christ.’ Our 
readers will note that these were not the sole topics, but only the 
subjects, ‘among others,’ touched on by Mr. Gladstone. 

“Now, according to the principle which so many people profess 
to regard as the true one, Mr. Gladstone’s opinion would have 
been only worth having on his own subjects,—dc.¢., politics and 
theology, and possibly philanthropy, as a mixture of the two. 
He ought to have stood mute on the stone age, copper-ore, 
Canada, street-bridges, and the converting of the Thames intoa 
great sewer. Even the excursus on the use of the word ‘un- 
scrupulously’ in the Norwich poster ought strictly to have been 
torn from him and handed over to a lexicographer. But can any 
sane man declare that Mr. Gladstone would not have been worth 
listening to on all the subjects in the list, and that his acute and 
supple mind would not have contributed something noteworthy 
upon each and all of them? ‘Take again the two greatest talkers 
the world has known—one of them an ancient, the other a modern 
—Socrates and Dr. Johnson. Socrates, no doubt, talked on fewer 
subjects than Johnson, but that was only because there were 
fewer subjects of conversation available. The Athenian world 
was far smaller, simpler, and therefore far less complex, than 
that of London in the Eighteenth Century. There were fewer 
books as well as fewer men, and less technical knowledge had 
been accumulated in the arts and sciences. Sgcrates was as dis- 
cursive as he could be, considering his time and opportunities. 
Dr. Johnson’s talk must have been quite as discursive as that of 
any man who ever lived. The index to ‘Boswell’ is like that to 
an encyclopedia. Analyze any of the great talks between Dr. 
Johnson and his friends, and the subjects will not be found less 
numerous or less varied than those recorded in the extract from 
Mr. MacGregor’s Diary. 

“In truth, discursiveness, instead of being the sign of a weak 
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mind, is the sign of a strong and active mind. It is the torpid 
and unoriginal mind that sticks solely to its own subject. The 
man of keen intellect and of that ample power of expression 
which usually, though not always, accompanies a keen intellect, 
can no more confine his mind, and so his tongue, to the one or 
two subjects in which he has special and peculiar knowledge, 
than he can confine his vision to one or two subjects. His mind 
travels over and takes hold of everything that comes within its 
reach, just as his eye does when it surveys a wide landscape. It 
is equally futile to say that the mind is demoralized by discur 
siveness. Instead, it is sharpened and kept lively and active by 
dealing with a large number of topics. The truth is that the 
pedantic and logical ideal of the great expert who is perpetually 
holding his mental nose hard down on the grindstone of ‘the 
basis of ethics,’ or the ‘action of the optic nerve in black-beetles, ’ 
or ‘particular estates’ or ‘contingent remainders,’ and who never 
allows himself to express opinions on other subjects, is an ab- 
surdity. Let a clever man once get to know one subject thor- 
oughly, and to put a fine edge on his mind by that study, and 
he is certain to try the blade on a dozen other subjects. It is im- 
possible for a man of really great intellect to keep his mind from 
attacking all the subjects of interest which are in the air and the 
papers. If he is a very modest, or a somewhat suspicious, or, 
again, a pompous, man, he may pretend in public not to have an 
opinion on the thousand and one topics of the day; but depend 


upon it he has really a strong opinion in every case. 


SINS OF PIANISTS. 
course, ‘“‘miserable sinners,” and 


WF are all, of 
are no exception; but ; 


such constant, wilful, 


musicians 
umong all musicians none ‘are 
red-handed sinners as pianists.” This is 
not an observation we venture to offer on our own account, but it 
is the indictment 


drawn up by 


| John S. Van Cleve in an article 


published in J/uszc, November. He. is considering the liberties 
taken with the composer's text by many pianists when he admin- 
isters this sweeping rebuke. While he admits that it is impossi- 
ble for the pianist any more than the dramatist to play “without 
being subjective,” he says it is impossible to be wholly subjective 
without making a caricature of the music. 


told, 


The artist, we are 


must establish himself ‘‘on two solid rocks,” namely, ‘tan 


intelligent conception of the composer’s meaning” and “a well- 


considered and predetermined personal conception.” He contin- 
ues in the following vein: 


“The emotional range which personality may take is illustrated 
by the two supreme masters Billow and Rubinstein. It would 
be mere captiousness for an impulsive and nervous musician to 
apologize for insane readings and slovenly technique by hiding 
beneath the supposed wings of Rubinstein; and again it woul 
be mere stupid pedantry for the dull scholastic, devoid of heat 
and fancy, to claim honor for his mechanical thumpings by com 
paring them to the divine exactness of Biilow. 

“Rubinstein is subjective, but he does not crush the composer's 
conception out of all proportions; on the contrary, no pianist 
living or dead can surpass him in the perfect mimicry of styles. 
Mendelssohn he plays as gently and tenderly as if he were some 
quiet and sweet-tempered gentleman suavely uttering noble and 
temperate sentiments amid the elegancies of a drawing-room ; 
Chopin he plays like a fierce-hearted, though refined and sensi- 
tive, poet; Beethoven roars and storms beneath his hands, and 
yet it is always an emotional sound; Liszt glitters and dazzles 
like a shower of fire; through all you feel Rubinstein, but you 
also feel the composer.” 

No more appreciative tribute could be paid to the genius of 
the great virtuoso who has just been laid in his grave. Mr. Van 


Cleve continues: 


‘*No musicians are such constant, wilful, red handed sinners as 
pianists. ‘They have it dinned into their ears that their instru- 
ment is cold, that it is mechanical, that because, forsooth, its 
tempered scale lies there, already fixed, the learning of it is the 
task of a mere bungler and a mechanical pedant. It is often said 
by a class of wiseacres, who would have us to think them super- 
exquisite in their musical taste, that the piano is too mechanical 
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an instrument, too imperfect, too raw for them. Stung and an- 
noyed by these exaggerated criticisms, the pianist, irritated by 
gadflies, plunges into wild excesses, in the determination to force 
burning thoughts, which he 
The 


and the 


his listeners into sympathy with the 


distinctly feels throb within his instrument. result is 


lamentable. Instead of orderly self-restraint noble re 


serve of true art, 
breeze, fortissimos that make the thunder puny, scrambles of 


we have pianissimos fainter than the laziest 


speed that would require an electrical apparatus to register them, 


melodies that come booming out as if the Ghouls, of which Poe 


sings, were thumping and banging and crashing with the rapture 


of ‘so rolling on the human heart a stone.’ 


“Mere intensity of tone is not legal tender on all occasions for 


intensity of feeling, neither is rough-shod, rattling speed proof 


positive of a virtuoso. It may seem like an eccentric assertion, 


but I am convinced that the lack of scrupulous detail and photo- 
graphic finesse in pianoforte performances, far more than lack of 
so-called expression or soul, will account for the dislike or the 
dreary toleration with which the pianoforte is often received. It 


is because our pianists do not pli , do not touch 


its delicate stops to any divine results.” 


THE REAL CAPTAIN KIDD. 
kel the glory and romance of life vanish at the touch of 
truth! Before we have fairly recovered from the 


caused by the explosion of the William Tell legend, 


shoc K 
we find our- 
selves confronted by irrefutable evidence that our cherished ideal 
r, W 
s of the pirate that ever stuck 


nas A. Jan- 


Sea- 


of the bold, bad, reckless buccanes illiaam Ki was based 


on one of the most farcical specimen 
In an article by Thor 
November, 


1d that piracy 


a pair of pistols into his belt. 
Harper's Magazine, 


Robbers of New York,” we fi! 


vier in entitled ‘“ The 


with New York as its 


} } } 
imensions at the close of the 


determined to 


suppress it; that such encouragement was given tothe 


of a private ship for the purpose that the King himself and half a 


dozen of his nobles subscribed the and 


command was entrusted to Captain William Kidd. 
Kidd held a regular privateer’s commission, supplemented by 


a special commission authorizing him to make war on all pirates; 


1 


but his crew, which had been shipped on the 


terms of “no prizes, 


no pay,” soon grew tired of hunting elusive pirates and insisted 
on making prizes of such ships as fortune threw in their 


way, 


while Kidd, according to his own account, was always tied and 


confined to his cabin during the capture. Following Mr. Janvier’s 


1 
narrative, we read 


“It is rather dreadful—looking at the matter from the romantic 


standpoint—to think what a picturesque figure would have failed 
to take its place in history had Captain Kidd remained an honest 
And ¢ the 


even as it stands by the painful certainty that Kidd was not nearly 


man. touch of melancholy is infused into situation 


so desperate a character as the popular legends and ballads which 


chronicle his doings would lead one to suppose. -Indeed, I am 


more than half inclined to believe—very much against my will— 


that he was a pirate in spite of himself; anid that he was very 


sorry for it; and that he probably could have excused himself and 
got away scot-free had not his case become entangled with 
and had not the 
some one pirate in the hand—for the good of those still in the 
—~at that particular time. " 
the captain’s memory for making these admissions, inasmuch as 
I 


poli 


tics, need been urgent to make an example of 


bush I feel that I owe an apology to 
he paid fairly with a stretched neck for the glamour which ever 
since has loomed about his name. 
“What actually happened, according to Kidd’s own account of 
: PI & 
the 


prophesied would happen 


matter, what the long-headed New Yorkers 
the Adventure failed to find any 


pirate craft, or any merchantmen in obvious trade with pirates, 


Was precisely 


and so made no prizes; the crew grew more and more clamorous 
for the promised booty ; and Kidd had not what nowadays would 
be termed the ‘sand’ to keepshis men in order: out of which con- 
ditions came a mutiny that swung the -/d¢venture into downright 


piracy, and replaced her ensign with the black flag. Of course 
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Kidd’s lack of backbone ceased to be weakness and became crime 


when he consented to act as commander to these new-made 


yet even here there is a little of saving grace in his as- 


not command 


pirates ; 


sertion that he did them when they made their cap- 
and in his plea that he consented to be their commander 


between whiles in the hope that he might swing them back again 


tures, 


into the path of seafaring 
“After all, the actual amount of piracy committed by this half 


propriety. 


hearted pirate is absurdly out of proportion to his piratical celeb 


rity. Assuming him to be responsible for what was done by his 


crew, this is his record: he stole some provisions on the Malabar 


Coast; he captured three, possibly four, ships; and—here his 
bad luck came in again—he personally killed one mutinous sea- 


man at it would seem quite justifiably, he happened to 


shy a corrective bucket. Absolutely, is the sum of Captain 


his great 





Kidd's piratical career. Presumal notoriety at this 


late day—when pirates like Tew and Hoar, who really amounted 


, are almost forgotten—is due in part to the interest- 


1 
to something 


fashion in which he fell from grace, and in part to the melo- 





1atic legends which have arisen because of the burial of a 





portion of his pirate spoils. 


Kidd presentment of his case took the somewhat contradic- 
tory form of a denial of the charge that he had been a robber, 
coupled with what virtually was an offer to divide with the Gov 
ernor stolen goods to the value of upward of £40,000. He explic 


that, so far from sharing in the piracies of his crew, 


n locked fast in his cabin on each occasion when the 


Adventure had made that in continuing in com- 
though 
but 


conditions, 


a capture - al d 
in the 
‘ot 
high 


mand of the gall intermediate peaceful periods 


already cited—he had 


swayed by moral motives 


vielded toaconstraining superior force. Under these 


he explained, he had come i possession of the Moorish ship 


Quidah Merchant, having on board goods to the value of £ 30,000; 


and he also had acquired, by purchase, the sloop in which he was 


come to make his terms, bringing with him ‘several bales of East 


Indi 


about 100 pounds weight of 


a goods; 60 pounds weight of gold, in dust and 


ingots 
silver, besides other things of the 
value of about £10,000’—all of which, seemingly, he intimated 


and 





be considered as a part of the profits of the voyage ; 


therefore divisible among its promoters, of whom Lord Bellomont 


was one.” 


Unfortunately for Kidd, the manners and morals of the times 


were such that as soon as it was known that he was on a piratical 


ise, it was taken for granted and openly asserted that the 


s, including the King, were parties to 


the arrange- 


ment. This rendered it necessary for those in authority to take 


very decided action in the premi The narrative continues 


ses. 


“Really, though, it was the Whig Party that was under fire. 


So much political capital had been made in England out of the 
association of eminent Whigs with Kidd’s so-called piracies that 
the 


But while in America it was easy enough 


nothing short of hanging aptain could be counted upon to 
clear the Whig skirts. 
against him upon which he could be com- 


Ad 


not found easy 


to make out a cas? 


mitted, in England—when at last, in the Summer of 1700, 


miral Benbow had fetched him over there—it wa 
to make out a case against him upon which he could be 
in the end, he was put upon trial for the murder of 


had 


Moore; and for this 


sailor whom he 


William 


that evidently 


killed by whacking him with a 


bucket. one so-called murder a 


jury knew its business brought him in guilty. At 
the time, the theory was advanced noisily that the prosecution 
' revelations of 
with 
the Whigs 


did want to get him out of the way: which effectually was ac- 


was afraid to press the piracy charge for fear of 


collusion with very eminent Whig noblemen, possibly even 
the King, which certainly wouldensue. Undoubtedly 
with 
pirates, on Execution Dock, in the city of London, May 12, 1701 


complished by hanging him, in company nine 





As to the buried treasure on Garciner’s Islané@ which has done 


so much to keep Kidd’s memory green, it was dug 


up by the 
colonial authorities within a year, and in Duniap’s time the Gar- 
diners preserved, and probably still possess, the receipt for the 
treasure removed. 


aspect of the 
tter of Turkey ? 

Greece would fall, Turkey we 
be breken into fragments, and Africa hum 


the Eastern world 





be changed if a Negro 





overthrown, China would 
Boston 


suld be 
iated.”’—7vranscripi, 
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TRAINING DOGS FOR WAR. 


ae of the paradoxical accomplishments of the science of 

warfare is the training of dogs to aid in the destruction of 
the only species that they love and are socially devoted to—not a 
training for actual participation in physical conflict, but as aux- 
iliary to the strategic use of the balloon, carrier-pigeons, the 
electric light, instantaneous photography, etc. The following, 
on the subject of training dogs for camp and field, is translated 
for Tue Literary Dicest from an article by Hubert C. Zimmer- 
mann in Der Stein der Wetsen, Vienna, November: 


“Tt is no wonder thai man, in the course of long observation, 
did not limit himself to the utilization of a single species of living 
creatures [carrier-pigeons], but looked about him more widely 
for some other means for lightening the bloody work of war. It 
is remarkable that the most tractable and intelligent of all ani- 
mals was not thought of in this connection till a comparatively 
recent date. It is indeed related in the military histories of 
classical antiquity that war-hounds were made use of in combat, 
but it still remains doubtful whether these accounts really refer 
to a customary use of this oldest of domestic animals for the pur- 
poses of war and hostile incursion. In general the Roman his- 
torians confine themselves to describing the utilization of war- 
hounds as one of those savage customs in vogue only among the 
dreaded tribes of Northern Germany, and some barbarous nations 
of Western Asia. In the later Middle Ages, the historians drew 
quite a different picture of the use of dogs in war. It is well 
known that the Spaniards, in the conquest of Mexico, sent out 
powerful bloodhounds against the Indians, who had great dread 





A WAR-DOG. 


of these bloodthirsty animals. Taking all things into consider- 
ation we must conclude that from the war-hounds of antiquity 
were required similar duties to those that suggest themselves in 
connection with the employment of the more savage instincts of 
the animal in the chase. The systematic enrolment of dogs 
among the material of modern warfare, with their formal organiza- 
tion as a branch of the service, is an acquisition of the very latest 
times. Surely this acquisition to our military resources is of suf- 
ficiently great interest to be more widely known and employed. 
“In mutual emulation, almost all the war departments of the 
great European Powers have in the course of the last few years 
put forth all efforts to make serviceable in warfare the superior 
characteristics of dogs, their teachableness and vigilance, their 
keen senses, their dependence upon man, and their quickness. 
Especially have the different German military authorities felt it 
incumbent upon them to give these experiments their full value, 
and to collect and utilize the results of the widest experience re- 
garding the treatment, training, and use of dogs in warfare. 
“The number of breeds of dog available for military purposes 
is not especially large. The best adapted to the purpose are said 
to be the setter, the poodle, and the shepherd-dog, especially the 
Scotch collie. On this point it has been observed that the choice 
depends less on the breed of the dog than on the pure blood of 
the individual animal and on his health and bodily characteristics 
(especially chest capacity and strength of limb), on his keen hear- 
ing and good scent, his ease of comprehension, endurance, and 
vigilance. Poodles are especially available on account of the 
ease with which they can be taught; but in later life they become 
weak and apt to faii if too great exertion be required of them. 
The shepherd-dog is not inferior to the poodle in intelligence, 
withstands changes of weather well, is very attentive to the 


wishes and commands of his master, and very apt to learn: but 
his education is often made difficult by the lack of trustfulness in 
his character. The setter unites in himself the good points of 
both the above-named breeds; he is very faithful, and his passion 
for the chase disappears the more the consciousness is brought 
home to him that he has other claims to satisfy 

“The education of a military dog proceeds as follows: First he 
is put through a general course of training, having for its object 
to teach him prompt obedience to commands and signals; then he 
is taught to run errands with certainty, so that he may go from 
the advance patrols back to the rear divisions and return at the 
word of command, and that he may keep up communication be- 
tween stationary divisions and posts; finally ne is taught to be 
vigilant and make known the approach of any stranger to the 
post. Training to fit them for search after the missing is not 
usually required. It would have a result only in rare cases—ex- 
cept in the use of dogs by sanitary corps, divisions of volunteer 
nurses, etc., to whom in case of war specially trained dogs will 
be assigned,—but would rather lead the dogs to expose them- 
selves uselessly to danger and get lost. Even this, however, 
sometimes enters into the course of instruction, when individual 
dogs show themselves especially fitted for it and the teacher pos- 
sesses great aptness in impressing on the dog his duties in this 
direction. Their education does not divide itself, as that of chil. 
dren often unfortunately did according to the methods of the old 
school, into ‘drill’ and ‘education’ properly so-called, though 
both these methods are made use of in laying a firm foundation 
for individual education. ‘To the ‘drill’ corresponds the severe 
teaching of the dogs, taken each by himself, by means of physi- 
cal force, in order to subordinate the will of the animal to that 
of his master; for ‘education’ in the higher sense of the word we 
have here a milder kind of treatment, whose value lies in the 
intercourse between dogs and men, and in the training of the 
dog’s understanding, aud also in the fact that it demands in 
some measure independent thought. 

“The collective ‘training of the dogs in each battalion is en- 
trusted to an expert officer familiar with the subject, under whom 
are the ‘teaching staff’—the trainers of the dogs and their assist- 
ants. For the school of the battalion is sometimes substituted 
the school of the company. For trainers and teachers of the dogs 
are picked out men of calm and positive character, who besides 
the requisite degree of education have also love for their task. 
Those who are set apart as assistants to the trainers must possess 
like qualities, for they must fill the places of the latter when 
vacancies occur. Much change of the trainers is considered in- 
jurious. The fewer punishments required, the better sign it is, 
of course, both for teachers and scholars. Their use becomes 
necessary only when the dog understands what is required of 
him, and is wilfully disobedient. The teacher must be very cer- 
tain that there is real disobedience before he resorts to punish- 
ment. In the same way rewards must be given sparingly. The 
systematic bestowal of dainty morsels is strictly forbidden in 
some branches of the service, for it is thought that by it the mind 
of the dog will be injuriously diverted. | Kind words, to intelli- 
gent animals, are almost as welcome as gifts. 

“The foundations of the military training of dogs, as above 
described, show what care the military administration has taken 
with the education of these dogs of war. One might even envy 
the dogs their military training, undertaken and carried out by 
such almost human methods. 

“To follow out the indicated course of training in all its de- 
tails is not the purpose of this article. it will be interesting, 
however, to indicate the manner of training the dogs for carrying 
messages, which will serve as a type of their entire education. 
The process is divided into the following steps: (1) Fetching 
and carrying; (2) running back to find something that has been 
lost; (3) the delivery of what has been brought, and the use of 
the packet; (4) extension of the exercises to great distances. 

“The dogs are finally tested in actual military service, and 
then graded according to ability. The equipment of a war-dog 
is very simple. It consists chiefly of a leather collar with clasp 
and battalion-badge, a leading-string, a chain, and a packet about 
five centimeters wide and fifteen long, for despatches. 


“For the quarters of the war-dog a weather-proof kennel serves, 
the sick animals being quartered apart from the others. 

“Recent experiments with young*dogs seem to show that it is 
of great importance that only male dogs should be put into train- 
ing for military service.” 
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BUSINESS OUTLOOK. 


Treasury. 


The success of the bond issue which was taken 
up ev bloc at 117.077 by the New York Syndicate, 
headed by J. Pierpont the main 
topic of the week. The price offers very little in- 


Morgan, was 
ducement to English speculators, and the transac 


tion will not have the effect of bringing in gold 


| came weak and declined 4 


from Europe ; but as payment in gold was a speci- | 


fied condition, the result has been to raise the gold 
in the Treasury once more above the limit of the 
hundred millions 


The Banks. 
The 


Statements”’ of 


following is extracted from the “ Bank 
The Journal of Commerce, Decem- 
ber1: The completion of payments for a large 
part of the Government bonds exerted some effect 
uponthe market for security loans. Call loans 
were made freely until Wednesday at 1 per cent., 
and even lower. On that day there was a flurry 
On Friday the rate ranged 


betweenr per cent. and 3 per cent 


with higher rates. 
, With very little 
loaned at the latter figure, the closing rate being 
1% percent. The average for the week is slightly 
cent. 3anks trust companies 
been unable to obtain better, although on 
Wednesday small amounts were placed at 1% per 
cent. For time loans the inquiry is not urgent, 
and there that when the bond 
adjustments are over the supply will be ample 
for all requirement. 
cent. for 
four months, 

In commercial 
supply of first 


avove 1 per and 


have 


is an impression 


Quotations are 14 a2 per 
< 


thirty days, 2% a 3 for sixty days to 
for 


there is 


and 3 a3% five to six months. 
The 
demand 
Some has sold at 3 per cent. which could 
that week 


Quotations are 2% a 3 per cent. for sixty-to-ninety- 


paper no change. 


class is small and the 


good. 


not be disposed of at figure last 


day indorsed bills receivable, 3 a 3% for four 
months’ commission house and prime four 
months’ single names, 3% a4 for prime six months’ 
and 4% a7 for good four to six months’ single 
names. 

The New York Clearing House’ reported 


as follows: 
$9,041,535 


The following is a comparison of 


Exchanges, $107,931,795 } 


the averages 
of the New York banks for the last two weeks: 





| cord. 





| 
balances, | 


Dec. 1. Nov. 24. Decrease. 
Loans «+ $409,460,100 $495,003,400 *$4,456,700 
SOND. i.6 408000 76,527,600 96,059,500 109,531,900 
Legal tenders... 120,652,100 118,060,900 *2,591,200 | 
Deposits ..* 579,835,600 592,371,200 12,535,60 
Circulation.... 11,164,000 11,154,400 *9,600 


* Increase. 


Business Generally. 


Thanksgiving week is usually a broken one in 


business circles, and this year was no exception to 


the rule. There has been no general increase in 


the trade of the country, and at some distant points 


a falling-off has been noted, but as against all this 


it is to be said that in all the leading cities of the 


East a better distribution of Falland Winter goods 


has taken place, which movement can be traced 


directly to the advent of colder 
In the 


posed closing of the 


and more season- 
able weather industrial world the pro 


suvar refineries, the restric 


tion in the output of anthracite coal for December, 
and the stoppage of flour mills at the West have 
more than offset resumption of work in other di- 


rections. The demand for iron and steel has been 


on an increased scale, but the large production 


has caused a further weakening in prices Ihe 
succ 


the 


of heavy 


ess of the Government loan and the raising of 


gold reserve above $100,000,000 In consequence 


»nts for 


the 


bonds were the chief events 





of the week in banking community. The re- 
serve, however, is not likely to be kept at its high- 


tor 
exchange h 


est mark any great length of time, as sterling 


as advanced to the very verge of the 


1ll-Tempered Babies 
are not desirable in any home. Insufficient nour 
ishment produces ill-temper. Guard against fret- 
ful children by feeding nutritious and digestible 
food. The Gail Borden Eagle Brand Condensed 
Milk is the most successful of all infant foods. 


exporting point, and unless there should be a fa- 
vorable change in the immediate near future, an 
outflow of gold to Europe may take place at any 
moment. Onthe Stock Exchange depression has 
been the rule, and share values have undergone a 
decided fall under liquidation and a strong bear- 
ish sentiment In the produce markets cotton 
has declined, while wheat has advanced. Cotton, 
after an early exhibition of strength, suddenly be- 
points, which left the 
market only about 25 points up from the low re- 
The late depression was due to large re- 
ceipts and heavy liquidation of December cotton 
Wheat was strong and higher on improved Liver- 
pool advices, although 


reports of drought in the 


West had some influence. The price rose to within 
about one cent of the top notch of November, and 
there 
way up 


was increased speculative activity on the 


Cornrallied at one time, but finally closed 


weak, particularly former deliveries, on heavy 


receipts of the new crop at Western points. 
and Express, Dec. 1. 


CHESS. 


Problem 33. 


White Black. 
1 Kt—Q 4 Px Kt 
2 Q—R sq Q—Kt 5 
3; Q—B 6 mate 

or 


2 Q any other move 
; OxB mate 


E ccccce Q—R 
Qx Kt 


;0r K sq 


3 B—K 
If Black plays Q 
at Kt 2, White plays Q—R 


< 


; mate. 


sq, and mates next 
move. 
There are several other variations. J. D. Camp- 


beil, Brenham, Tex., is all alone this time. He 


sent the right solution. 


Problem 34. 


Here are the two solutions have received: 
Mr Falls, Montana, who, by the 
way, is one of our most expert problemists, says: 
‘*White’s last move was K B 3—Kt 3 dis. ch. 
“It could not have been P QR 7 
PQ Kt 


the 


we 
Eggers, of Great 


7 Xa piece at Q R 8 (becoming a B) ch for 


following reason: Black has six pieces left 


La Grippe. 


In next week’s issue of the 
DIGEST we will give the ex- 
perience of Mr. JOHN W. 
RHINES, Foreman of FUNK 
& WAGNALLS CO., who was 
cured of La Grippe by the 
Electropoise. 


The Electropoise is a simple home 
treatment for disease without medicine 
or electricity, by revitalizing the entire 
body through the oxygen taken direct 
ly into the blood 

The Electropoise is a simple home 
treatment for disease without medi 
It revitalizes the entire body by 
tuken into the blood 


through the pores of the skin, and is 


cine 
the oxygen 
thus able to effect cures impossible to 
other Book of 


Write for one 


treatments particu- 


lars free. 





ELECTROLIBRATION CoO., 
1122 BROADWAY, NEw YORK. 
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CK, Q, R, 3 Ps), therefore has lost ten pieces (2 Bs, 
2Kts, 1 R,5 Ps). Supposing White should have 
had a Pawn on Q R 7 or a Pawn on Q Kt 7, taking 


a piece at Q R 8, in order to obtain those positions 
of its Pawns (all Pawns left, six in either case) its 
Pawns must have taken ten of Black’s figures (all 
Black 2 Bs, 2 Kts, 1 R). However, 
that is impossible, because Black’s K B could not 
move, being stopped by the K’s Pand K Kt’s P, 
hence could not have been taken by any of the 


has lost: 5 Ps, 


Pawns, but only by one of the officers, either by a 
Rook or a Knight or the Queen. Therefore, the 
only move possible is, K B 3—Kt 3 dis. ch.” 


Professor James A. Dewey, of Newport Town- 
ship School District, Luzerne Co., Penn., gets an- 
He says: 

K—Kt 3. The three White 
Pawns which have been moved must have captured 


other solution 


“The last move was 


five pieces to occupy their present positions. There 
are six pieces on the board now 
R 7 
move). 


A Pawn to have 
five 
Also to reach Q Kt 7 and cap 
ture a piece (thus becoming a Bishop) the Pawn 


reached Q must have captured pieces 


(one each 
must have captured five pieces. I believe it is im- 
possible to capture ten pieces with four Pawns 
and still leave six adverse pieces on the board.” 
Which is right? Or are both wrong? 


Problem 37. 


By A. F. MACKENZIE 
First Prize in Problem-Tourney of 7he British 
Chess Magazine 


Black 


Five Pieces 
K on Q 4, Kts on QR sq and KRy7, 


P on Q Kt 2 


B on Q B 4; 
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W hite—Twelve Pieces 


K on K Kt 8, Q onQRs5s, Bson QsqandQB 
ts on Q R7 and Q B8, 
K Kt 3, and K R 3 and 4. 

White mates in th 


> 


Ps on Q 2, Q B 75 Q R 2, 


ree moves. 


A Shrewd Chess-Player. 


“In an ancient Persian MS. presented by 
Yule to the British Museum (No, 151) 
Poland 


India there was a player 


Mayor 
, and described 
by 25), we find it related 


(pp. 18- that in 


who, during forty years, 
from him 
Persian author adds ‘ We have never 
like this.’ That 


must have possessed the power of att 


never had a Pawn taken gratis The 
beheld suc- 
cess ancient Indian chess-playet 
ention ina 
|} far higher degree than Allen's 


Life of Philidor 


*hilidor in 1788 


‘“ BRIGHT, GENIAL, SPARKLING.’* 


IN Li | S side or at the prayer-meeting.”’ 
E. Paxton Hood. 
| “They are solid evangelical 
| BE AUTY D.D. Sent, post-paid, on re 
ceipt of price by the 


truths in an ornamental set- 
| Thwing Publishing Co. 156 St. Marks Av.,Brooklyn,N.Y. 


Studies in Scripture, by 
the late Epw. Payson 
THwINnG,D.D.,M.D.,Ph.D. 
12mo, 148 pages. Cloth, 
50 cents; paper, 20 cents. 
‘Bright, genial, +parkling, very 
illustrative suggestive and attract- 
ive; admirable toread by the fire- 


ting.”’ — Theodore L. Cuyler, 
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Elected by One Vote. 


One of the decisions recently given by the Court 
of Appeals of New York arose from a peculiar 
state of facts. Anelection was held in the town 
of Spencer, in that State, on February 10, 1801. 
Some of the officials believed that the terms of 
all the excise commissioners had expired, and all 
the printed ballots bore the names of three candi 
dates for excise commissioner. All of the voters 
except one cast ballots bearing the three names 
for this office. Asa matter of fact, the term of 
only one excise commissioner had expired, and 


the ballots should have borne only one name for 
that office. One of the voters scratched off the 
names of two candidates on his ballot, and voted 
for John Q. Shepard, one of the former commis- 
sioners. Mr. Shepard afterward served as a com- 
missioner and signed a license to sell liquor. Suit 
was afterward brought against the holder of the 
license for selling without a valid license, but the 


courts sustained his right to sell liquor, declaring 


that Mr. Shepard had been legally elected a com- 
missioner. All the votes cast for excise com- 
missioner at the election were invalid, except 
the one from which two names had been scratched, 
and this one vote elected Mr. Shepard. The Court 
of Appeals has just affirmed this judgment. 
Elections have sometimes occurred where candi- 
dates have been chosen by a majority of one 
vote, but cases are rare where only one legal vote 
has been cast, and that vote has resulted in the 
election of a candidate.—/ézd. 


Corporation Not Liable for Notes Signed 
by its Officers. 


The Appellate Court of Indiana held, in the re- 
cent case of Swarts v. Cohen, that where a note 
is signed by an individual maker with the word 
“president” following the signature, the obliga- 
tion generally is that of the person signing, the 
title being merely descriptive, but that when it is 
apparent from the manner of the signature or 
from the body of the instrument or from the use 
of the corporate seal that it was the intention of 
contracting parties that the note should bind the 
corporation alone, then the person signing will 
not be liable.—#radstreet’s. 


Conveyance of Property to Wife to De- 
fraud Creditors. 


The Supreme Court of Indiana held, in the re 
cent case of Gable ef a/. v. Columbus Cigar Com- 


pany, that a deed made and accepted for the | 
fraudulent purpose of cheating, hindering, or | 


delaying creditors may be overthrown, no matter 
how adequate or liberal the consideration or how 
pure the motive that induced it; that a convey- 
ance by a debtor to his wife for a consideration 
greatly below its value will be set aside, unless 
the debtor retains ample property subject to 
execution to pay his just debts without requiring 
the creditor to resort toany extraordinary remedy 
in aid of his claim; that at the suit of existing or 


All lamps smell, if they do 
not smoke, with wrong chim 
neys. You want the “Index 
to Chimneys.’ 

Write Geo A Macbeth Co, 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Pearl glass, pearl top, tough 


glass. 
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subsequent creditors, courts will set aside as 
fraudulent any conveyance where the grantor, 
in anticipation of future debts which he may not 
wish to pay, conveys for the purpose of prevent- 
ing the property from becoming subject to such 
debts, and where the grantee knows of such pur- 
pose or participates in it; that a voluntary con- 
veyance without consideration is void as to 





| creditors where the grantee has no notice of the | 


fraud; that where the price is so inadequate as to 
shock the moral sense, it will be set aside as to 
the difference between the consideration paid and 
the value, if not actually fraudulent, and will be 
avoided altogether, if actually tainted with fraud, 
and that where the husband had given his wife 
money for housekeeping purposes and she had 


hoarded it without his knowledge and afterward 
lent it to him, her act was a giftand nota loan, 


and would not support a convevance made to her 
in violation of the rights of creditors, and that 


such conveyance would be held to be fraudulent.— 
Bradstreet 's. 


Non-Liability of Principal for Acts of 
Agent Exceeding his Authority. 


A special agent is one who has authority to per- 
form one or more special acts with particular 
instructions, or within restrictions necessarily 
implied from the act to be done. Whena special 
ageut exceeds his authority and his act is not 





ratified by the principal, such act is not binding 
}upon the principal. A party dealing with a 
| special agent is required to know the extent of 
the agent’s autnoritv, and the burden is on the 
person dealing with such agent outside the legiti- 
mate scope of the agency to show affirmatively 
the permission of, or ratification by, the principal. 
| Familiar to well-informed lawyers though these 
rules may be, the frequency with which they 
appear in litigation makes this restatement of 
them pertinent ; and, too, a reference to the case 
of Davis ef a/. v. Talbot (36 N. E. Rep., 1098), lately 
decided by the Supreme Court of Indiana, where 





citations.— 7he American Lawyer. 


Assignment of Policy of Insurance Not 
Invalidated by Non-Compliance with 
Immaterial Provisions. 


In a life-insurance policy involved in the case of 
Hogue v. The Minneapolis Packing & Provision 
|Company, recently decided by the Minnesota 
Supreme Court, one of the stipulations was that 


“no assignment of this policy shall be valid unless 


copy of such assignment shall be given to the 
company within thirty days after its execution.” 
The Court held that this provision, not being one 
| which goes to the essence of the contract, but 
being merely designed to protect the insurer 
against the danger of having to pay the policy 
twice, by requiring evidence of a change of bene- 





ficiaries to be put in reliable form and promptly 
furnished to the company, no one but the insurer 
could avail himself of a non-compliance with it, 
and that an assignment of the policy, although 
not indorsed on it or givento the insurer, was 
nevertheless valid as between the parties to the 
assignment.—#radstreet’s. 


Current Events. 


Monday, November 20. 


Secretary Carlisle awards the whole issue of 
the new bonds tothe Stewart syndicate at its bid 
of 117.077. The Trans-Mississippi Congress 
meets in St. Louis... . Another attack is made 
ona train in the Indian Territory. ... Rumors 
that President Cleveland is seriously ill are 
denied. 

The wedding of Czar Nicholas II. and Princess 
Alix of Hesse takes place. . . . The French 
Chamber of Deputies votes the credits for the 
Madagascar expedition. ... Japan will accept 
our offer of mediation as soon as China makes 
proposals of peace. 


Tuesday, November 27. 


The New York Court of Appeals dismisses 
the appeal of John Y. McKane, the Gravesend 
** Boss convicted of fraud in connection with 


* 


last year’s election. . . . Over $26,000,000 in gold 





each above-stated point is sustained by several | 


made in writing indorsed hereon, and unless a} 
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S deposited in the New York Sub-Treasury in 


payment of the new bonds. No Cabinet 
|} meeting is held, owing to th » President " ess 
ere Judge Dalles dectinemto exdien the Reading 
Receivers to re instate the disc ene d emplovees 
China's special commissioner arri Sin Japan; 
Wei-Hai-Wei will be next attacked ~ the Jap- 
anese army... lhe French Chamber votes in 
favor of a commercii ul treaty with Canada 


England is reported to have declined to rec 
nize the sovereignty of Nicaragua inthe Mos. 
quito reservation; the United States cruiser 
Columbia starts from Jamaica for Bluefields 
Princess Bismarck dies 





Wednesday, November 28 





The Sugar-Trust officers announce a shut- 
down of the refineries on account of poor busi- 
ness; 1 employees will be thrown out of 
employment . . The Trans-Mississippi ¢ i 
gress adopt Ss resolutions including a den T for 
free silver at 16 tor... A train is held p in 
Oklahoma, but the highwaymen are put to 
flight 

It isrumored in St. Petersburg that the Czar 
intends to introduce several important reforms, 
he principal one being the establishment of 
parliamentary government. rt ons 
for peace are believed to be proceed t igh 





the United States Ministers at Tokio and Pekin. 


Thursday, November 29. 


The sugar-refineries are to resume work in a 


few days; half of the men will be put to work 
; Harvard is again defeated; the University 
of Pennsylvania team wins the football game, 
Wto4.... Seely, the defaulting book-keeper of 
the Shoe ‘and Leather Kank, is reported to be in 
Can; eg > ; 

TI Japanese are reported to have captured 
Liao- Yang; the Japanese Premier declines to re- 
ceive Commissioner Dietering, as not being an 
envoy directly accredited by China Mada- 
gascar replies to France insisting on the carry- 
ing out of the tre: aty of 188 England modi- 


fies her attitude in 


e Mosquito affait 






‘ovember JO. 


Friday, 


Governor Flower of New York refuses to grant 
extradition papers for the officers of the Stand- 


ard Oil Company tothe Governor of ‘Texas on 








technical grounds. . . President Cleveland is 
said to be suffering from diabetes; he is able 
work on his message to Convress The New 
+ Loge State Board of Arbitration is investigating 
=~ cloakmakers’ strike 

» Mosauit o Indians abandon their claim to 
PS inte ! — ce and agree to become subjects of 
Nicarag A report that the Czarewitch is 
dead is sound from St. Petersburg The 


Armenians in Asia Minor appe ul to the Pope to 
intercede for them with the Sultan 
Saturday, December 1. 
W.C. Oates is inaugurs et at Montgomery as 








| Governor of Ala ima; Captain Kolb, the de- 
feated candidate, also takes the oath of office, 
but no disturbance t takes plac Yale defeats 
Princeton at football at New York by a score of 
24 to 


Minister Denby is reported to have asked for 
a guard of marines to protect the Americ 
gation in Pekin . Great Britain 
| trom the Porte a ful! and searching investigat 
of the Armenian outrages 





Sunday, December 2 
Comptroller Eckels, in his annual report, pro- 

proposes a new banking-plar involving the 
abolition of the bond basis of circulation ; 
— Burns, the English labor leader, arrives in 

ew York 

Germany is said to contemplate prohibitory 
duties on American cereals and timber. 
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VERY IMPORTANT NOTICE 


Nov. 17, 1894, we advertised 16mos on the 


second page of the cover of this paper, and in 
reply to the several letters received asking titles 
of the 16mos, we submit the following list : 


THE SCARLET LETTER, 
TWICE TOLD TALES, 
MOSSES FROM AN OLD MANSE, ne 
THE HOUSE OF SEVEN GABLES, “g 

A WONDER BOOK, . ‘ i 
UNCLE TOM'S CABIN, ; ‘ ‘ ‘ Stowe 
SESAME AND LILIES, . ‘ , Ruskin 
EVANGELINE, . Longfellow 
DRUMMOND’S ADDRESSES. 
PHILLIPS BROOKS’ ADDRESSES. 
IMITATION OF CHRIST, 


Hawthorne 


A Kem pis 


CRANFORD (50 Illustrations), : Gaskell 
ALICE'S ADVTS. IN WONDERLAND (ag I lus. ) 
BLACK BEAUTY, _. ji Sewell 


AT THE GREEN DRAGON 
SHIPS THAT PASS IN THE NIGHT, 


CHAS. E. BROWN & CO. 


EXCHANGE BUILDING, 


53 State Street, BOSTON, Mass. 


Harraden 























KEEP THEM OUT 
—all those germs, 
the seeds of disease, 























8 Y rok that are trying day 
it > : yy and night to get a 
—— foothold in your sys- 

tem. You can’t do 

veg \| it, unless your liver 

is active. That is 

all you have to de- 

rr pend upon, to kee 

Nat) We bd Lom Bt ve-ce - m out of wer 

Sa / “Gee lood. 

i i\ Ss The very best med- 
icine for the liver and the blood, is Dr. 
Pierce’s Golden Medical Discovery. Take 
that when you're getting thin, when you 


have pimples or eruptions, when you’ve no 
appetite and feel “run-down” (these are 
warning signals)—and you'll save yourself 
from serious illness. . 

Franklin, Lane Co., 
-WORLD’S DISPENSARY MEDICAL ASSOCIA- 
TION: Gentlemen—My wife, of whom I wrote 
you, is another woman as far as her health is 
concerned 5 since taking your ** Golden Medical 
Discovery’ and * Pellets,” she says she feels 
better than she has for years. She has gained 
twenty-five pounds in three months. 


Oreg. 


. 2o tut. 


> BENEDICT'S TIME aie 
Diamonds and Watches 


A SPECIALTY. 


No Increase in the Price of Our Diamonds, 


IMPORTERS AND MANUFACTURERS. 


Watches, Diamonds, Chains, Rich 
Jewelry and Silverware. 


“THE BENEDICT” 


Only perfect cuff, 
sleeve and collar But 
ton made. Allin one 
piece. Goesin like a 
wedge and flies 
around across the 
buttonhole 

Strong, durable and can be adjusted with perfect 
ease. No wear or tear. 







“M3ZIA 3901S 
M3IIA ONS 





SOME HOLIDAY BOOKS FOR 


This patent back can be put on any sleeve button 
BENEDICT BROTHERS, 
171 Broadway, cor. Cortlandt St 
NEW YORK. 
WILBUR F. CRAFTS, A.M. 


KEEPERS OF THE CITY TIME, 
} { ESTABLISHED 1821. ) c 
By Rev 
Successful Men of To-Day. 
500 


portraits 
cloth, $1.00; 


Based on Facts and Opinions gathered from 
Prominent Men. Illustrated, with many 
of America’s great men. 12mo, 261 pp., 
paper, 25 cents. Post-free. 

Nowhere have we found more incentives to hon 
orable living so delightfully and impressively told 
than in this volume.” —The Inter Ocean, Chicago 


Talks and Stories of Heroes and Holidays, 

4 volume of short sermons to children about Bi- 
ble heroes, and annual holidays, by 21 preachers in 
the United States _ Great Britain. 12mo, cloth, 
474 pp. Price, $1.25. Post-free. 


Talks to Boys and Girls About Jesus. 
Another volume of short sermons to children, 
many prominent preachers; full of stories 
the book for mothers to read aloud at the 
mas-tide. Helpful on Sabbath-school lessons 
378 pp. Cloth, $1.00; paper, 25 cents. 


by 
Just 
Christ 
12mo, 
Post-free. 





Funk & Wagnalls Co., Pubs., 30 Lafayette Place, N.Y. 
BHLL’S 
s a 
Standard Elocutionist. 


Principles and Exercises, followed by a Copious 
Selection of Extracts in Prose and Poetry, Classified 
and Adapted for Reading and Recitations, from 
Ancient and Modern Eloquence. For Senior and 
Junior Pupils and Students. By Prof. David 
Charles Bell and Alexander Melville Bell, F.E.L.S., 
etc.. late lecturer in University College, London. 
Revised and enlarged edition, completing the 158th 
Thoysand. 12mo0, cloth, red roan backs, 568 pages, 
with copious Index and Table of Contents. Price, 
$1.50, post-free. Funk & Wagnalls Co., 30 Lafayette 
Place, New York. 
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The Columbia 
Dictionary Holder. 


THE AOST PERFECT DEVICE FOR HOLDING 
Any book which is too heavy to be easily handled. 





The Columbia Holder 


combines the 


os ATS 


the best 
makes and possesses the new fea- 
of J Lf by 


the teaves will all lie flat, no matter where the 


merits of 


is 
ey ANS 










tyre wjustment, which 


book may be opened. This advantage is not 


found in any other book-holder. It is so con- 
structed that when the volume is opened on 
either side of its center, the heavier side sinks 
automatically until the open pages are exactly 
on a level. 

The device by which the book is kept open or 
closed as desired is simple in the extreme and 


this in turn adds the features of durability 
There 
levers to press either in opening or closing 
Columbia Holder. 

The that it may be in 
proper position for a person sitting, or the book 
may lie quite flat and sufficiently high to be 


and 


freedom from derangement. are no 


the 


angle is so adjustable 


read by a person standing. 


Fastened to the main rod of the 


holder is a receptacle or book-shelf 

which not only adds to the utility 

ye S> but also to the attractive appear- 
GF a ance of the stand. 


The Columbia is Manufactured Both as a Single-Volume 
and a Two-Volume Holder. 


The Double Holder is made specially for ue Standard Dictionary when in two 


volumes, and does not possess the feature of self-adjustment, it being unnecessary 


with the thinner volumes. 


PRICES: VoliMtand Vol Stand 
Ant. Oak Boards, Framework Japanned, or Gold Bronze, $5.00 $7.50 
> Antique Bronze,- - - 10.00 15.00 
— sa ” Nickel-Plated, - - - 10.00 15.00 
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ANSTICE & WARNER, ROCHESTER, N.Y. 


The Perfect Perpetual Calendar. 
‘Ought to be hung at the corner of every desk 
in the country.”’"—Journal of Commerce, N. Y 





“A perpetual calendar that works.” 


Times. 


Boston 


Simplest ; most reliable 
& Wagnalls Co., 


; 50 cents. Post-free. Funk 
30 Lafayette Place. New York. 


-‘* There is no brighter literary out- 
Samantha at the World’s 


. 











De Grimm. 
to want to read it. 


Over 100 illustrations by C. 
Everybody sure 






Fair’) from the pen of one of America’s happiest humorists.’ 
70th THOUSAND. 
tles the puzzling question 
AGENTS WANTED. Read what is said by one or two: “Fight 
“T started out a little while on Saturday and this morning have 
twenty orders.” 
yrospectus and outfit for agents. Half A million copies sure to be sold 


The Union Signal, Chicago, Ill., says: 
Mandone badness [DEAL BOOK FORA 
of selecting a we 
orders on my way home —about 3 squares.” 
“Tt goes like hot cakes. 
The book sells itself. Every e wants it. Prices, 
by mail, 
Vrite at once for terms to agents. 250 can be easily made by Christmas. 


growth of the great event of 1:93 than this volume (‘ 
Josiah Allen’s Wife’s New Book. 
handsome binding it set- 
wha yas CHRISTMAS CIFT. 
Took six orders this morning.” ‘“ Nineteen names 

taken to-day.” 

or through agents, Cloth, $2.50; Half Ras+ $4.0. Handsome 
FUNK & WAGNALLS CO., Publishers, 30 Lafayette Place, New York. 


Samantha Meets the Duke of Veragua. 


” 
oo 
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- dtabetin, Reciten England, J. Norman Lockyer, Editor: “Tt passes othe wit of man to suggest anythin g which ought to have 
been done that has not been done to make this Dictionary a success.” 


READ 





ONE-VOLUME EDITION. 
TWO-VOLUME EDITION. 


THE FUNK & WAGNALLS 


STANDARD DICTIONARY. 


247 Editors and ne ye 


1. The Unequaled Richness of 
its Vocabulary: 


It records by actual count, 301,865 
words and phrases (exclusive of the 
appendix which contains 47,468 entries), 
nearly 2'4 times the number to be found 
in any other single-volume dictionary, 
and 75,000 more than in any other dic- 
tionary of the English Language. 

Prof. N.S. Shaler: “The Standard Dictionary 
will remain an enduring monument to the labor of its 
editors. I believe 
that it will come into 
general mt use in this 
community.”—Prof. A. P. Peabody: “ This Dic- 
tionary will prove of invaluable service, and will 
last while the English language remains essentially 
unchanged. It may need supplements, but will not 
need to be rewritten for three or four generations.” 

A. Conan Doyle, London, England: “It has 
become quite a joke with us that we cannot trip up 
this Dictionary. We have several times been sure 
that we would, but have always failed.” 

‘**Its vocabulary is the most encyclopedic that has 





Harvard 
University. 











ever been The Atheneum, compiled. 

Its treatment 
London, England. 

of com- pounds is 





systematic. . . . The editor has achieved a highly 
creditable measure of success.” 

New York Independent: 
is extraordinarily full.” 


“The vocabulary 


Hon. Thomas M. Cooley, ex-Chairman Inter- 
State Commerce Com.: ‘‘This Dictionary justifies 
its name—STANDARD.”’ 


2. The Scientific Alphabet : 
This alphabet is used in the pronuncia- 
tion of words; it is approved by the Amer- 
ican Philological Association, and by the 
Philological Association of England. 
Prof. Murray, Editor of the great Murray 


(Oxford) Dictionary : “* Theintroduction of the pho- 
netic element in the Standard is a desirable recogni- 





tin of Che Oxford University, = ¢ of 
reformed ai spelling, 
and Prof. ba By: UA. 


March's editorship of tl this department is everything 
that could be asked for.” 


Henry Bradley, Ass’t Editor of ‘ Murray:” 
‘“*I formed a very favorable impression of the plan 
and workmanship of the Standard Dictionary.” 


Prof. A. Sayce: “It will deserve all of the en- 
comia passed upon it.” 


3. Disputed spellings and pro- 
nunciations : 
These have been referred to a com- 
mittee of 50 leading Philologists in the 
English-Speaking World whose prefer- 


SINGLE VOLUME EDITION, 











O Readers for Quotations, 


Cost Nearly One Million Dollars. 


ences have been here indicated, also the 
preferences of all leading dictionaries. 





Prof. A. M, Wheeler: ‘Clear, concise, ac- 
curate, compre- 
hensive: Yale University. at once 
scholarly _! andpopu- 


lar; admirably arranged, easy to consult; a delight 
to the eye and to the mind.”’—Pres. Timothy 
Dwight : “I value the Standard Dictionary very 
highly.”—Prof, T. D. Goodell: *‘ It will certainly 
meet my daily needs better than any other single- 
volume dictionary in existence.”’ 


New York Herald: ‘“ We are free to pronounce 
it the most complete dictionary yet printed.” 

“It is an implement that will be of vast service to 
those who cultivate 
the liter- | ary arts 
on either | side of 
the Atlantic. Itisa monument to American industry 
no less than the great white city by Lake Michigan.” 


4. In definitions, the ‘‘order of 
usage” has been followed. 


Prof. George P. Merrill: ‘It was not until 
I came to consult the Standard Dictionary that I 





The Daily Post, 
Lendon, England. 





realized j— ‘S 7 the im- 
mense ad-| U.S, National Museum. | vantage 
oe ite i'method 


over that ordinarily pursued, giving first the defini- 
tion of a word and afterwards its derivation and 
synonyms.”’ 

Dr. G. Brown Goode, Smithsonian Institution : 
‘Tt will be to words what we hope the National 
Museum will some day become to concrete things.” 


Hon. Justin McCarthy, Member of the House 
of Commons, London, Eng.: ‘*I refer tothe Stand- 
ard Dictionary every day, never once without feel- 
ing that it has given me a helping hand in my studies 
and in my writings. I regard it as a monumental 
work—a work perfect of its kind.” 

G. W. Smalley, London, Eng., in New York Tri- 
bune: “A distinctive and independent work, and 
will be frankly welcomed in England as well as in 
America. . . . Pre-eminently a dictionary for the 
public.” 

Prof. W. C. Wilkinson: ‘An examination of 
this Dictionary brought me under the influence of 
great en- thusia sm 
of delight, | | surprise, 
and ad-! miration. 
The proprietors have achieved a monumental suc- 
My confident impression is that the editors 
have produced the STANDARD DIcTIONARY.”” 


University of 
Chicago. 


cess. 


5. Conservative, yet aggres- 
sively right, along lines of 
spelling reform. 


Prof. Skeat, the eminent etymologist: “ A spell- 
ing reform in the English language is certain to come, 
and Dr. 7] Marchisa 
man thor oughly 
qualified to pre side 
over this dep: urtment of the Standard Dictionary.’ 


Cambridge Univer- 
sity, England. 











Dr. J. W. Palmer, of Editorial Staff of the 
Century Dictionary : ‘I do not hesitate to say that 
the Standard Dictionary is triumphantly the best of 
all English word books ; 
pleteness and accuracy it is without a peer.” 
Henry M, Stanley, the African Explorer: ‘It 
comes nearest to my idea of a first-class dictionary.” 

Prof. T. W. Hunt, Princeton: ‘‘ Will be the 
English people’s word book.”’—Journal of Educa- 
tion, Boston: “It will make the world its debtor, 
and all who write must praise it evermore. .. . It 


that in its surprising com- 


challenges criticism and commands admiration.” 
A. J. Kenyon, British Museum: “A splendid vol- 


ume.”” 
The St. James [Gazette] Budget, London, 
Eng.: ‘* Difficult to praise this splendid Dictionary 


too highly.’’ 

Prof. W J McGee: ‘Iam especially pleased 
with the orthography, including the introduction of 
the sim- plified 
spelling, ‘aes Institution.)of the 
Philo logi- . cal Soci- 
ety ; also with the syllabication. I hope and fully 
expect that it will quickly assume the place implied 
in the name STanpDarD throughout English-speaking 
countries.” 


6. The definitions the work of 
specialists. 


Boston Daily Herald ; 
debted to experts. . . . Rich in its classification of 
the sciences. The bother of the Century Dictionary 
is that it takes too much time to consult it, and the 
trouble with the International is that it does not 
always tell you what you want to know. The 
Standard will find its way everywhere by its abun- 
dant and original merits.” 

Prof, William Hande Browne: * 


clearness, 


“Tt is specially in- 


In accuracy, 


Johns Hopkins SRS PES 


ness it sur- % z 
University. 


similar! _ saamcded 
It worthily illustrates 
have installed it as the household oracle.” 
William J. Rolfe, Shakespearian Scholar: 
“Unquestionably the best one-volume work of its 
class ever issued.”°-—The London Times, England: 
‘“Well conceived and skilfully compiled.’ Vice 
Chancellor Birdwood, University of Bombay, 
India: ‘ Itoughtto make unnecessary any further 
attempt at Dictionary-making for the next hundred 
years.”"—The Atlas, Algiers: Will prove 
favorite with educators.’’—Prof. 
University of Sydney, Australia: ‘‘ Wonderfully com- 


passes all 
works 


\merican scholarship. We 


a first 
Trechmann, 


plete... . A distinct advance in lexicography.” 
James Grant Wilson; ‘I deem it the best dic- 
tionary published.’"—New York Observer: ‘‘It 


cannot fail to secure for its publishers the lasting 
gratitude of literary The whole 
their debtor for making the United States the locale 
of such a work.’’—Edward Everett Hale: “It 
is the blessing of our breakfast table.”°—Edmund 
C. Stedman: “It is the most inclusive 
arly of recent English dictionaries in not more than 
two volumes.”’ 


men. country 1s 


and schol- 


FULL RUSSIA, $14. TWO-VOLUME EDITION, FULL RUSSIA, $17. 


Intelligent and E x per perienced Solicitors Wanted. 


THE BEST OF CHRISTMAS CIFTS. 














FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, Publishers, 30 


Lafayette Place, ‘New York. 
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AN ELEGANT HOLIDAY GIFT. 


The Christian Inquirer, New York: ‘‘‘ Zhe Columbian Historical Novels’ are buoks of a high ordzr, and should be 
widely circulated. They can be safely and profitably read, especially by the young of both semes.” 





* ee *¢ THE *¢* * 


Columbian Historical Novels 


Tue LITERARY EVENT OF THE 
COLUMBIAN CELEBRATIONS or 1893. 


5 


A COMPLETE HISTORY THE ENTIRE SERIES NOW READY. 


























Of Our Country, from Columbus SOLD ONLY BY SUBSCRIPTION. 
Ps Uniform Size and Style. Complete in Twelve Voi- 
down to Anno Domini, 1894, umes. With Historical Index, Chronology, and 
In the Form of Map of the Period in Each Volume; Over_ 
5,000 Pages, and Nearly 300 Full-page Half- 
Twelve Complete Stories tone Engravings, and Text Illustrations, by F. A. 
By Carter. Elegantly Bound. Prices: Haif-Mo- 


rocco, per set, $30.00; Cloth, per set, $18.00. 





JOHN R. MUSICK. 


EACH VOLUME IS COMPLETE IN ITSELF. 








The New York Tribune: “ Illustrated in a The Review of Reviews, New York: “We 








spirited and artistic manner . . . well told... . full of recommend these books especially to the attention of 
stir and movement. . . . Violates no historical truth.” teachers of American history.” 
o—== THE SERIES=—=—e 





The Columbian Historical Novels have received high approval from the religious press of America, and are strongly endorsed 
by the secular press of the country. Timely and important in educational value, they are especially adapted for youthful readers, 
yet are, in all respects, equally enjoyable by young and old. 

It may have seemed an impossible task to write the history of our country, making it valuable as a history and at the same 
time interesting as a romance ; but the plan adopted by the author in this series has proven both practical and novel. From Columbus 
down to the present day, if divided into the ordinary periods of human life, makes twelve lifetimes or ages; one may discover that 
the spirit of the age or time changes in about forty years. The author having deduced these facts by careful study of history, has 
given to each period a separate existence in the form of a complete story, and yet has cleverly linked them all together, making the 
whole series a correct and united history, interwoven with fascinating romance. The historical divisions are: ist, Age of Discovery; 
2d, Conquest; 3d, Bigotry; 4th, Colonization; 5th, Reason; 6th, Tyranny; 7th, Superstition; 8th, Contention of Powers for 
Supremacy; 9th, Independence ; 10th, Liberty Established ; 11th, Supremacy Abroad; 12th, Union. 


—_- THE VOLUMES =e 
I, COLUMBIA: Vil. THE WITCH OF SALEM; 
 - of the Discovery of Or, Credulity Run Mad. 
; Vill. BRADDOCK : 
ll. ESTEVAN: R A Story of the French and 
A we of the Spanish Con- Indian Wars. 
a IX. INDEPENDENCE: 
lll. ST. AUGUSTINE: A Story of the American Revolu- 
y Prncern. of the Huguenots in tion. 
: X. SUSTAINED HONOR: 
Iv. emery Sepia A Story of the War of 1812. 
a XI. HUMBLED PRIDE: 
V. THE PILGRIMS: A Story of the Mexican War. 
A Story of Massachusetts. XI. UNION: 
VI. ACENTURY TOO SOON: ‘ . 


A Story of the Great Rebellion and 


A Story of Bacon’s Rebellion. of Events down to the Present Day. 





The Standard-Union, Brooklyn: ‘As a contribution to American historical litera- 
ture the educational value of the Columbian Historical Tales, as well as their absorbing 
interest is unquestionable.” 


Funk & Wagnalls Company, Publishers 


NEW WORE: g0 Lafayette Place. 
LONDON. TORONTO, 
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The 
Simplex Printer 


A new invention for duplicating 
copies of writings or drawings. 





Simple, Cheap, and Effective. 


Endorsed by Over 50,000 Users. 

From an original, on ordinary paper with 
any pen, 100 copies can be made. 50 
copies of typewriter manuscripts produced 


in 15 minutes. Send for circulars and 
samples. AGENTS WANTED. 


LAWTON & CO., 
20 Vesey Street, New York. 
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Learn Piano 


“‘RICHARDSON’S NEW METHOD.”’ 


Bee published. The new edition. Revised, enlarged, 

bodying the latest ideas in teaching. 500,000 of the 
old edition sold. Price, American or Foreign 
Fingering, $3.00, 


‘Mason & Hoadley’s System for Beginners.” 


American or Foreign Fingering, #3.00. 


“NEW ENGLAND CONSERVATORY METHOD.” 


The official book of piano instruction in this famous 
school. Three parts, each, $1.50; complete, 
$3.00. American or Foreign Fingering. 


‘* Mason's Pianoforte Technics.’’ 
By William Mason and W, S. B. Matthews, $2.50. 


“PETERS ECLECTIC PIANO INSTRUCTOR.” 


Over 300,000 of this standard work sold. %3.00. 


‘“Bellaks’ Analytical Method.’’ 


Paper, 75 cents. Boards, $1.00. 


‘* WINNER’S EUREKA METHOD.”’ 


Price, 75 cents. 








Any book postpaid on receipt of price. Send 
Jor catalogues and bulletins of new and standard 
piano music, 

















Oliver Ditson Company, 


453-463 Washington St., Boston. 
¢.B.DITSONSCO..N.Y. J.B. DITSON & CO., Phila. 


Pe MELE, 
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WEAK WOMEN 


and all mothers who are nursing 
babies derive great benefit from 
Scott’s Emulsion. This prepara- 
tion serves two purposes. It 
gives vital strength to mothers 
and also enriches their milk and 
thus makes their babies thrive, 


Scott’s 
Emulsion 


is a constructive food that pro- 
motes the making of healthy 
tissue and bone. It is a wonder- 
ful remedy for Emaciation, General 
Debility, Throat and Lung Compiaints, 
Coughs, Colds, Anaemia, Scrofula and 


Wasting Diseases of Children. 
Send for Pamphiet on Scott's Emulsion. Free. 


Scott& Gowne, N.Y. Ali Druggists. 60c. and$t, 
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A BRIGHT _GIFT-BOOK FOR BOYS. 


OF iy E 
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* THE STARS . 
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Astronomy Without a Teacher. 
By ROYAL HILL. 

A new and original method by which all the 
more conspicuous stars, constellations and 
other objects of interest in the heavens, that 
are visible to the naked eye, can be easily 
and certainly identified without Instruments, 
Globes or Maps, including a novel and 
simple invention—a perpetual time-table 
wherewith a child may ‘tell the stars” at 
any hour. Printed on super-royal fine paper. 
4to, with two charts and 14 cuts. Beauti- 
fully bound in cloth with handsome gilt 
designs. Price, $1. 0. 








* All that is needed to ide ntify — es all the leading 
stars and constellations.”’— Pror, C. A, Youna, 
Princeton. 

‘*I have examined ‘The Stars and Constellations.’ 
... I heartily recommend it.’’— Pror. 8. P. Lane- 
LEY, Director Allegheny Observatory, Allegheny,Pa. 
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